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Babson Tells How 
to Reduce Wasted 
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By Roger WW. Babson 























“Go Into Politics!” 
Is New Slogan For 
Ambitious Doers 


 ByC. G. and P. F. Sifton 


B. C. FORBES, Editor 
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He Has No Harvesters 


A group of bankers loaned over 
$10,000,000 to a company whose prod- 
uct was sold largely to farmers. 


Later, when farmers were not buying, 
these bankers had to take charge of 
the business, and for nearly two years 
have directed its management. 


They have kept the plant in perfect 
condition, and in every way have pro- 
tected the physical assets on which 
they made the loan. 


But all advertising was discontinued. 


The productive capacity of the plant 
was maintained, and goods can be 
made in quantities, but the output 
cannot be sold, because no effort has 
been made to maintain a demand for 
the company’s product. 


The sales organization has been badly 
shattered and many of the best deal- 
ers have been lost as a result. 


Now that farmers are buying again, 


the company cannot profit, and the 
sales machinery must be built anew. 


The harvest is ready, but the 
company has no harvesters 


About a third of our people live in the 
country. Manufacturers of anything 
the farmers use, eat or wear cannot 
afford to neglect this large market, 
and bankers should see to it that their 
customers protect at all times the 
asset of good will and consumer de- 
mand. 


The farmers are buying now. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates they will have a billion 
and a quarter dollars more to spend 
than last year. 

Representatives of THE COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN will be glad to discuss 
this great sales opportunity with any 
one interested. 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 
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The Harvest Is Ready, But 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
The Saturday Evening Post 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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The Escalator Has 
Stopped! 


A Message for Business Men of 
Forty-five and Under 


66 PRACTICALLY all of the men under forty-five in 

business today entered upon their careers during the 
period of rising prices, dating from about 1897 to 1920,” 
says Harlow S. Person, Managing Director of the Taylor 
Society. “It was one of the great periods of upward 
swing in business, when to show a profit was comparatively 
easy. Business was constantly expanding; it was often 
easy for men of only ordinary ability to accomplish large 
achievements; there were many instances, particularly dur- 
ing the years of the war, when men of only brief business 
experience were lifted to high places. It was a seller’s 
market. Men who entered business during this period 
stepped, as it were, upon an escalator and were carried up. 
Now the escalator has stopped. 


“The next business cycle will be one of more intense com- 
petition than we have ever known, in which the race will be 
to the strongest and the strongest will be those who know 
how to organize and manage and who have command of 
fundamental facts and understand the operation of economic 
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Pres, Carnegie Foundation, New 
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laws and tendencies. 


“As never before, men who expect to achieve in business 
must have a broad vision. They must know both the con- 
ditions that immediately affect their own work and also 
those more general economic forces that influence and gov- 


ern all business.” 
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Joseph H. Defrees Edward J. Nally 
Former Pres Chamber President, Radio Cor- 
of Com. ofthe U S.A. poration of America 


Samuel Insull 
President, Commonwealth Edison Co , Chicago 




















“Economics for Executives” 


A Service which Interprets for Business Men The Underlying 
Principles of Economics 


By GEORGE E. ROBERTS 


Former Director of the United States Mint 


“As one of the vice-presidents of The National City Bank of New York, Mr. Roberts is the 
writer of a monthly bulletin that has become famous in this and other countries for the 
facts it contains about business and for the homely strength of its philosophy and the wis- 
—From a recent Biographical Article 


dom of its conclusions.” 


CONOMICS FOR EXECUTIVES does more than 

merely state and explain basic principles, after 

the manner of a book or set of books. It is a 

continuous service, which develops, illustrates, and 

interprets the principles, and then affords practice in 

their application. The aim is to make the principles 
part of the business man’s working equipment. 


Most men know that events don’t “just happen” in 
the world of business and economic affairs; they re- 
sult from the action of fundamental laws. So excep- 
tional, however, is the ability to understand and use 
these laws—and particularly to apply them to prac- 
tical affairs, that men gain distinction who possess it. 


Those who anticipated the recent fall in prices, for 


How many are, through ignorance,“bucking the tide” 
of economic forces? How many are learning estab- 
lished economic laws by the “trial and error method” 
—by needlessly hard experience? How many are 
thereby restricting their field of influence and 
achievement? ; 


Complete details of “Economics for Execu- 
tives” are contained in a timely booklet, 
entitled “Meeting the New Conditions in 
Business.” Sign below and mail, if you wish 


to receive it. 
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AMERICAN CHAMBER Ps AMERICAN 


CHAMBER OF 
Economics, Inc. 


OF ECONOMICS ‘x teviog Pane New York 


example, gained reputations for exceptional vision INCORPORATED O” Reb ee te ine be el 
and acumen. Yet the forces underlying such col- i 7 out obligation, “Meeting the 
lapses, as well as those effective in the subsequent 30 Irving Place ,’ _ New Conditions in Business.” 
recoveries, have long since been analyzed, and the , ee ee 
results incorporated into economics. Those who New York Aes Bee wee ee ee et cat 
fully understand economics have at their command i CO ose wedi scessrcesesessecens 
for current use the results of generations of experi- ff sevisnasscsensessanss.se0cecencnceenpeae 
ence. ee 
ae PUM OF OLOGMACNOW 6.5.65 6.6020:6 5s ssncdc bo Pda tints 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria rep- 

resents in its every aspect 
all that fastidious guests could 
demand of it. The service is 
expert and pleasing; the private 
apartments spacious and rest- 
ful; the public rooms superior 
in sumptuousness to any others 
in New York; and the cutsine 
so excellent that its fame is 
listed wherever good food is 
known. 


There is nothing spectacular 
about the Waldorf. It is a 
hotel where comfort and luxury 
are wmnassuming—yet unmis- 
takable. 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
Fifth Avenue 97? anv 34° Streets. New York 


LL.M Boomer, Presidert -Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 


























“AS LONG AS I LIVE—” 
SAID ONE SUBSCRIBER 


“As long as I live and there is no Federal amendment against 
Forbes Magazine, please continue to send me a copy—it is 
just as necessary to the business mind as a big meal needs & 
finishing touch.” 
(Signed) A. GEO, L. BAINES, 
Baines and Baines, 
19 Moore Street, N, Y. C. 


*“‘We have found ‘Forbes’ to be one of our best paying Iinvest- 
ments. It is seldom that one Magazine can be found that 
brings such profitable returns from employees in so many 
difrerent capacities. This list includes our Manager, Sales 
Manager, General Factory Superintendent, Factory Superin- 
tendent, Traffic Manager, Auditor, Salesmen and Garage 
Superintendent. 
“INDIANA CONDENSED MILK CoO., 
“Accounting Dept., 
“Indianapolis, Ind.” 
(Who subscribe to 15 copies.) 


Why Don’t You Become a Regular Subscriber? 





CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 
“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


la send “FORBES” every two weeks for a year, starting with the next 
I enclose check for $4 for the next 26 numbers. Canada 50¢ 
nten. “Foreign $1.00 extra. 


F. 10-28-22 








Applicant for Membership in the Audit 
Bureau of Circulation 
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TEAMWORK is handsomely bound be- 
tween Sunburst paper boards. 
manent—enduring. 32 pages, convenient 
to carry in the pocket, printed on de luxe 
paper—fine typography. Easily readable 
—a handsome and valuable gift. 


It is per- 


‘Scale of Prices 


Single copies 





100 
$30. 





copies of TEAMWORK cost 

What better investment of $30 
can an employer of men and women 
make than in getting better “team- 
work” among employees, salesforce 
and customers? 











Gentlemen: 
off the press. 





Cr, send me ...... 
on receipt of your bill 


copies of TEAMWORK. Send them to me just as soon as they are off the press, and I will remit 







will inspire them 
It will broaden their vision 

It will stimulate ‘their efforts 

It will bring their deep appreciation 

It will create a new spirit of TEAMWORK 





Give them a copy of,the new edition of 


TEAMWORK 


By B. C. FORBES 





Just off the press in special, perma- 
nent, inexpensive form for general 
distribution to 

—your employees 

—your executives 

—your sales force 

—your business associates 

—your customers 





TEAMWORK originally appeared as one of the “Keys” 
in the famous book by B. C. Forbes, “Keys to Success.” 
Readers acclaimed this to be one of Mr. Forbes’ greatest 


classics. At the request of readers, we reprinted 
TEAMWORK in pamphlet form, thousands of copies of 
which have already been distributed. 


TEAMWORK will live forever. Evidence of this is 
found in the fact that we have been overwhelmed with 
a demand to reprint TEAMWORK in permanent and 
enduring book form, which would serve as an inexpen- 
sive gift to large forces of men. 


The result is the edition just off the press—a hand- 
somely bound book, 32 pages, printed on de luxe paper 
with fine typography. The size is convenient for carrying 
in the pocket. This new edition comprises not only 
TEAMWORK, but also three others of the choicest of 
Mr. Forbes’ short inspirational essays on success— 
“Stick-to-itiveness”—“Opportunity”—“YOU.” 


“TEAMWORK” is now being ordered in lots of 10 
to 100 by employers. Better order Your Supply Now! 


MAIL COUPON BELOW TO-DAY TO MAKE SURE YOU WILL GET 
AS MANY COPIES OF TEAMWORK AS YOU MAY NEED 


CC SS SS SE SY ES GY SS Ge GES ae —_—— anna eer ee CL 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Enclosed find Fifty Cents. Send me one copy of your new edition of TEAMWORK, as soon as it is 
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FORBES’ WORLD CRUISE PARTY 


IKE a magician’s wand, the words conjure pictures of the 

most wonderful of novel experiences. Lives there a man who 

has not been thrilled by ambitions and hopes of a luxurious trip 

around the world—to visit the wonder places of the ages—to see 

for himself those things and places that have passed down from 
generation to generation in tradition, history and folk-lore. 


And now the opportunity! 


The Cunarder “Laconia” sails from 


New York on November 21st, and from San Francisco December 
10th, under the management of that great world-wide organization, 
The American Express Company. On board, Forbes Magazine wiil 
have a personally.conducted party of its own which will combine 
the pleasure and luxury of travel on a palatial floating home with 
first hand investigation of business conditions and possibilities 
abroad. Our staff correspondent, Mr. Leslie W. Rowland, will 
report to Forbes on the findings and conclusions of Forbes Party! 


You will meet on board ship, promi- 
nent business men and bankers from 
almost every part of the United 
States. 


You will meet the big men in each 
Port of Call. On arrival, you will be 
furnished with reports, statistics, in- 
formation and other data essential 
to a first hand study of conditions. 
You will visit the leading industries, 
factories and plantations. You can 
make arrangements to meet any in- 
dividual in any port on the itinerary. 


There will be a Forum on board ship 
for discussions with the other busi- 


ness men and bankers relative to con- 
ditions abroad and plans for bigger 
and better business at home. 


We have reserved special accommo- 
dations for the Forbes Party. The 
cost of such reservations ranges from 
$3,000 upward. Since the cruise wil! 
take 130 days, the cost amounts to 
but $23.00 a day—the ordinary cost 
of a day’s business trip to New York. 


You have nothing to get ready ex- 
cept your traveling clothes. Every- 
thing else has been arranged and all 
necessary expenses afloat and ashore 
are included in the cost of the trip. 


If you are interested, please fill in the information blank enclosed 
and full detailed information will be sent to you immediately. 


Manager, Forbes World Cruise 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I am interested in your World Cruise Party. Send me complete details and maps of the Cruise. Also quote 
costs and send me deck plan showing where I am to be accommodated. 


OI expect to travel alone. 


OI expect to travel with a party to include................00000% peat - 


City or State. 
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Have you markets abroad in China, 
Japan, Europe, or in the Near East? 
Then meet the leading men, the 
officials in each country which is a 
Port of Call for the cruise and get 
information:at first hand. You can 
make arrangements to meet any in- 
dividual in these countries on your 
arrival. 


Do you desire to sell abroad—to 
Europe and to the Near East and 
the Far East? What better foun- 
dation can you lay for such expan- 
sion in your business than personal 
investigation — personal talk — per- 
— study of conditions and peo- 
ples. 


Do you obtain raw materials from 
abroad? You can combine the lux- 
ury of travel with business by look- 
ing over your source of supply— 
making personal contact with the 
men and industries that supply you 
—and laying your plans for better 
and more efficient purchasing. 


We believe it is encumbent on 
the men who guide the destinies 
of big business to know world con- 
ditions at first hand that they may 
act upon the facts when the an- 
ticipated big movements in business 
take place. 


THE ITINERARY 


Fascinating excursions are planned at all 
Ports of Call, and included in the price 
of the tour. All the sightseeing that could 
conveniently be arranged at the Ports has 
been included. These Ports are: Havana— 
Panama Canal—San_ Francisco—Hawaii— 
Yokohama—Kobe—Port Arthur (Dairen)— 
Tsingtao—Shanghai—Keelung (Formosa)— 
Hongkong—Manila—Batavia (Java)—Singa- 
pore—India — Colombo (Ceylon) — Egypt— 
Jerusalem—Naples—Gibraltar. 
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Things Big Men Are Watching 


The Deductions They Draw Are Moderately Favorable 


FTEN our financial leaders 
) are watching most closely, 

not passing happenings 
which may be exciting stock mar- 
ket speculators or the rank and file 
of business people at the moment, 
but trends and developments that 
may be receiving but scant atten- 
tion in the newspapers. 

What are the things now in the 
forefront of the minds of financial 
leaders? 

And how do they feel regarding 
them? 

The course of wheat prices is 
being very closely followed, be- 
cause trained economists reason 
that if the price rises much or de- 
clines much the effect upon the 
whole business of the country will 
be very marked. Should wheat fall 
and stay seriously below a dollar 
a bushel, the consequence would 
be depressing all round. A fairly 
substantial advance would be inter- 
preted as a distinctly helpful influ- 
ence. Should, however, war or any 
other cause send wheat skyrocket- 
ing, many far-reaching factors, 
some bullish, some bearish, would 
have to be taken into the reckon- 
ing and the probable results care- 
fully analyzed. I may add that 
doubts are fairly widespread con- 
cerning the price outlook from the 
farmers’ viewpoint. 

Our international bankers and 
the heads of our principal national 
banks and trust companies, partic- 
ularly in the East, attach a great 
deal of importance to the prob- 
lems connected with the unsettled 
German reparation question and the 
ten billion dollars’ debt owed us by 
foreign nations. It is generally felt 
‘hat uncertainty and unsettlement 
vill continue until some work- 
able agreement is evolved. Prac- 
tically every thoughtful banker rec- 
gnizes that it is utterly impossi- 
ble for most of our foreign debtors 
to meet the terms specified by the 


By B. C. Forbes 


restrictive law Congress passed on 
this subject. However, much grat- 
ification is privately expressed over 
the educational work accomplished 
on this score by the recent con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Experts are not shut- 
ting their eyes to the fact that op- 
position to any action savoring of 
“cancellation” is practically nation- 
wide and that it must take time 
and effort to disseminate a clearer 
conception of the unpalatable facts. 
Have you noticed how the 
League of Nations has dropped out 
of discussion in the newspapers? 
Yet there are few subjects more 
discussed in the highest circles 
than the probable course President 
Harding will adopt to bring into 
being the “association of nations” 
which he promised when a presi- 
dential candidate and towards the 
organization of which he has made 
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extremely little progress. It is an 
open secret that in both high po- 
litical and high financial circles 
keen disappointment is felt over 
the widespread and bitter objec- 
tion to our governinent becoming 
“entangled” in the squabbles and 
squalor of European countries. 
But it is felt that events and edu- 
cation can scarcely fail to bring 
about a modification of this atti- 
tude before so very long. 

The cost of living statistics are 
eagerly scrutinized by the men 
who guide our financial and eco- 
nomic affairs. The upward ten- 
dency, which became quite pro- 
nounced last month after several 
months of nearly static conditions, 
is less liked by financial leaders 
than by business men whose prod- 
uct is now bringing them better 
prices and larger profits. The 

(Continued on page 100) 


1922 


Increases . 


U. S. STEEL’S UNFILLED TONNAGE 


The above chart, especially prepared for “Forbes,” 


indi- 


cates the monthly unfilled tonnage record of the U. S. 

Steel Corporation. The last line, representing the amount 

for September, it will be noted, represents the largest 
total reported since early in 1920 
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‘“‘With all thy getting get Understanding’’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


Doubtless you have read a lot, and perhaps thought 
at least a little, about the ten billions of debt owed 
us by foreign governments. Have you asked yourself 
the following simple questions which go to the root 

of the whole matter? How could 


HAVE these foreign debtors possibly pay 
pol any large part of their debt in 
THIS? gold seeing that they do not 


possess half as much gold as they 
owe us? Granted that there isn’t gold enough in the 
world—and there isn’t—to pay off these debts, do we 
really want payments to be made in the only substi- 
tutes for gold, namely, goods or services? If America 
was in earnest about wanting payment, was the erec- 
tion of a tariff wall higher than any ever before known 
wise or unwise, seeing that it made the sending of 
goods-payments to us just so much more difficult? 
If even half of the ten-billion debt were liquidated by 
the shipment of goods to this country, what would be 
the effect upon employment here? Also, how could 
we consume five thousand million dollars’ worth of 
foreign goods over and above all we produce at home 
now that our productive capacity is vastly greater 
than it was before the war? 

If there isn’t gold enough in the world to pay these 
debts, and if we would not stand for this country 
being overwhelmingly flooded with foreign-made 
goods, then just in what form could we expect or 
would we want payment to be made? 

The stern truth is that, with the exception of Great 
Britain, none of our other foreign debtors is in a 
position to meet the terms specified in the law short- 
sightedly passed by Congress. The Commission ap- 
pointed to deal with this vast, intricate subject will 
get nowhere so long as its hands are tied as they are 
now tied by law. The possible way out lies some- 
where between wholesale cancellation of these debts 
and the unworkable, impossible terms embodied in 
the present statute. The sooner Congress faces and 
deals with this fact the better will it be for the whole 
world, including ourselves. 

* * * 

Perspicacity, perspiration, perseverance are big words, 

but they can bring still bigger results. 
; x Ok OK 


Be aggressive, but with it be agreeable. 
‘2 « 


Faith is like the water in the trough, in that one man 
may lead you to it, but not ten men nor any number of 
men can make you imbibe it. 

* * 

Look ahead. For that purpose are your eyes in the 
front of your head. 

x * * 


To get there start qualifying right here. 





All men are not born equal, and we all know it— 
born equal, that is, in the way of brains and ability. 
Then, too, some men apply themselves with infinite 
industry to equipping themselves for the battle of life, 

while others dawdle along in- 


MELLON dolently. Result: Some 


rise; 

PROVING 
HIMSELF many don't. Rich men’s sons, 
A GENIUS proverbially, rarely amount to 
much. America to-day, however, 


is being treated to the spectacle of a rich man’s son 
performing services of immeasurable value to the 
whole nation, performing them with a mastery that 
could have come only from unremitting diligence and 
superior intelligence. This man is Andrew W. Mellon, 

Mr. Mellon’s handling of the nation’s colossal finan- 
cial problems is skilful beyond all praise. He is daily 
proving himself a veritable financial genius. Had 
there been at the head of the Treasury a non-banker, 
of the McAdoo type, say, the country probably would 
have been subjected ta frequent monetary spasms as 
one gigantic financing operation after another con- 
fronted the country. 

Unfortunately, only those possessing knowledge of 
finance can begin to appreciate the value of the work 
Mr. Mellon is doing for all of us. It is almost a pity 
that the United States has no recognized means of 
conferring appropriate honors upon citizens who give 
up their own important affairs to devote themselves 
wholeheartedly to the services of us all. 

* © @ 

The price trend has been mildly upwards. It prob- 
ably would have been healthier, all things considered, 
if the cost of living had continued to move gradually 
towards a somewhat lower level. The new tariff, how- 

ever, is calculated to interfere 


WILL COST with further readjustment in 
OF : ; ‘ ; 

aoe prices, and the immigration law 
ADVANCE? will tend to force up wages. It 


is logical, therefore, to figure that 
costs are more likely to rise than to fall in coming 
months. Some of the arch-perpetrators of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber law have beseeched those they have 
“protected” not to take advantage of the terms of the 
new law by squeezing the public! Such appeals from 
such sources are farcical. 

The likelihood is that so much dissatisfaction will 
by and by rise over the cost of living that the Re- 
publican Administration will fall into disfavor with 
the working classes, while our agricultural popula- 
tion will doubtless find they have been hoodwinked by 
tariff schemers. All this, together with the farmers’ 
prospective discontent over the shutting off.of immi- 
grant laborers, is likely to cost the Administration 
many agricultural votes. 

Meanwhile, buyers should consider the advisability 
of placing contracts with increased freedom. 
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© Paul Thompson 


Interest attaches to the U. S. Tariff Commission since the passage of the Fordney-McCumber tariff act. This is the first 
picture to be made of the complete commission since Thomas O. Marvin was made chairman. Those in the commission, 
seated, left to right, are: Will'am Burgess; William S. Cu!bertson, vice-chairman; Thomas O. Marvin, chairman, and 
Thomas Walker Page. Standing, left to right: Edward P.Costigan, John F. Bethune, secretary, and David J. Lewis. 


My little boys have just suffered a terrible tragedy. 
This morning they came rushing to me, crying almost 
hysterically. During the night dogs had broken into 
their rabbit house and killed their pets. The little fel- 

lows were inconsolable. They as- 


THE WOES sured me that they had locked 
a them up carefully the previous 
POSSESSIONS night—which I knew was so be- 


cause I happened to have in- 
spected the place. Their grief probably was intensi- 
fied because I had told them that if they showed they 
could look after rabbits properly, I would feel they 
were fit to have a pony. 

What this little boyhood tragedy has brought home 
to my mind is that possessions bring their responsi- 
bilities and, oftentimes, woes. Very small children 
have few possessions and worry little over them. As 
we grow up we’reach out for more and more things. 
As men, many of us succumb to the temptation to 
make the accumulation of possessions our main aim 
and end in life. The more we acquire, the more inter- 
ests we pile up, the heavier becomes our burden of 
responsibilities. The more we have, the greater the 
room for disappointments, for things going wrong. 

How wise we would be to look upon material pos- 
sessions strictly as a means to an end, as a means to 
the fullest possible development of our better selves, 
our spiritual growth, our goodwill towards our fellow- 
men, our humane impulses! Regarding and utilizing 
our possessions in this way, would we not greatly re- 
luce the dangers and the woes attaching to many 
possessions, and that subtle, spiritual poison, pride of 
possession ? 

‘2 ¢ 


IVhat’s the matter with the world? Just the faults of 


‘ou and me. 
*x* * * 


Check up your faults, or your faults will check your 
career. 


“With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you.” Is America acting with supreme wisdom 
in withholding co-operation and assistance in restor- 
ing livable conditions in the stricken countries of 

Europe? Are nations justified in 


HOW CAN WE doing things which would be con- 


BEST HELP deal > 
OTHERS AND demnable if done by individuals: 
OURSELVES? Corporations used to think they 


didn’t need to be actuated by the 
same code of ethics as applied to individuals. They 
were willing to be soulless. They later paid the pen- 
alty. Nations and their diplomats used to feel that 
they also had license to lie and plot and do all manner 
of ungentlemanly acts. 

Have we not, however, reached a stage where as 
much is expected of nations as of individuals? We 
are no longer isolated from other lands. The progress 
of science has made us all neighbors. 

If this be so, is it not our bounden duty to ask our- 
selves whether we are conducting ourselves as neigh- 
bors? 

True, some of our neighbors have acted most fool- 
ishly and are still acting unwisely. Their troubles are 
largely, if not wholly, of their own making. And it 
is time they exercised more sense and more self-dis- 
cipline. But does this justify us in not striving to do 
all we can to bring about a better order? We are the 
only people endowed with the means to help our 
neighbors effectively to set their house in order, and 
to make a fresh and happier start in life. How about 
this little extract from The Book of Wisdom: 


“A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho, 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his rai- 
ment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half 
dead. 

“And by chance there came down a certain priest that 
way: and when he saw him he passed by on the other 
side. 

“And likewise a Levite, when he was at the place, 
came and looked on him, and passed by on the other 
side. 

“But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where 
he was: and when he saw him, he had compassion on him, 

“And went to him, and bound up his wounds, pouring 
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in oil and wine, and set him on his own beast, and brought 
him to an inn, and took care of him. 

“And on the morrow, when he departed, he took out 
two pence, and gave them to the host, and said unto him, 
‘Take care of him: and whatsoever thou spendest more, 
when I come again, I will repay thee.’ 

“Which now of these three, thinkest thou, was neigh- 
bor unto him that fell among the thieves? 

“And he said, ‘He that showed mercy on him.” Then 
said Jesus unto him, ‘Go, and do thou likewise.” 


Mercy and generosity and kindness become the in- 
dividual. The American nation consists simply of 
you and me. What shall we do? Shall we simply go 
on criticising and scolding our suffering neighbors? 
Or shall we extend to them something more helpful 
than censorious advice? My own humble opinion is 
that it would not only be praiseworthy to help, but 
that it would be business statesmanship and turn out 
to be good business. 

Incidentally, until the days of the war no country 
on the face of the earth ever received so much finan- 
cial assistance for the development of her resources 
as was received by our own country. The time to help 
is when help is needed. 

* * * 


The liar by and by becomes incapable of believing any- 
one else. That’s his heaviest punishment. 
. x * * 
Most of us tackle golf with our clubs. Theodore H. 


Price tackles it with his editorial pen. We hit golf 
balls. He hits golfers. We shout “Fore!” He shouts 


“Fool!” Most of us play golf to court health. He 

vows that golfers court death. 
ASIDES ON When we play golf we think only 
[crag a. of our strokes. His specialty is 
“GOLFICIDES” recording apoplectic and other 


“strokes” reported from golf 
courses. He devotes an entire page of his otherwise 
extremely sane “Commerce & Finance” to “The Golfi- 
cides.” 

Whereas we golfers try to keep our eye on the ball, 
Mr. Price keeps his eye constantly on golf tragedies. 
Among the other awful events chronicled are the hit- 
ting of a workman by a golf ball, the fatal striking 
of a young woman by a club swung on his home lawn 
by a golfer, the “forcible kidnapping” of a golfer on 
the links by his wife, the breaking of a golfer’s nose 
by a ball hit by someone else, and the death of a 
Philadelphian “while walking on the Cobbs Creek 
golf course.” 

One’s bed is notoriously the most dangerous place 
of all, since more deaths occur in beds than anywhere 
else—even than on golf courses. 

Taking into consideration the ‘act that hundreds 
of thousands now regularly spen art of their time 
on golf-courses, is it reasonable for Mr. Price to ex- 
pect the-good Lord to grar an immunity from ath 
to all while sauntering from tee to green? On Mr. 
Price’s reasoning, nobody should venture on a ship or 
on a train or into an automobile, for don’t you some- 
times read of deaths among their patrons? 

Seriously, I believe that a hundred worth-while, 
busy lives are prolonged for every one cut short 
through playing golf. I could rattle off quite a num- 
ber of names ‘of big men who were killed by over- 
work and whose lives, I strongly feel, would have been 
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saved had they taken a rational amount of time from, 
business to stroll up the hills and down the dales, into 
and out of bunkers, on the golf course. 

Mr. Price himself, by the way, is to-day working 
too much and playing too little. I would strongly 
recommend him to try his hand at scoring at golf jp. 
stead of scoring golfers. 

a 


Your rights, remember, do not cross the boundary of 


your neighbors’. 
. +s 


No man can be a good American citizen unless he is q 

good worker. . 
a 

“Just because you happen to be the son of a rich 

man and a rich man yourself, people take it for granted 

that you must be a snob, more or less of a loafer, and, 

generally, of no account, no good,” declared the 

wealthy son of a wealthy father 


“RICH MEN, to me the other day. “It isn’t 
LIKE MYSELF, ° 
SAVE £0 Bm enough that, in your heart, you 


MOST CAREFUL” don’t feel a bit that way—why 
should one? Knowing how ready 
people are to see indications of snobbery and arro- 
gancy in whatever you do, you have to be tremendous- 
ly careful every hour of the day to avoid doing any- 
thing that would remotely cause people to criticise 
you. A rich man has to be constantly on his guard 
to be extremely polite and always do the ‘After-you- 
my-dear-Alphonse’ act. People usually can see what 
they want to see. Just ordinary politeness and ordi- 
nary courtesy are not enough to keep you from being 
criticised. You can’t get by with simply the normal 
conduct that an unrich fellow can get by with. It’s 
a nuisance.” 

I quoted to him: “Unto whom much is given, much 
shall be expected.” . 

He readily admitted the justice of this and, indeed, 
wen. on to say that quite early in life the things that 
money can buy tend to bring satiety. Then he added: 
“T got no real satisfying pleasure out of wealth until 
I woke up and discovered that the best kind of pleas- 
ure comes from giving pleasure and happiness to 
others. I learned this about half-way through life, 
and I assure you that I am having more fun in the sec- 
ond half of my life than I had in the first half when 
my main object was seeking enjoyment.” 

The trouble is that a good many of our rich fellows 
don’t wake up to this truth until they are about ready 
to shuffle off. 





* * * 


Watch the face of the clock and you'll never be more 
than one of the hands. 
* * x 


Wretchedness usually is self-inflicted. 
x * x 


Think of yourself as a miner, and strive to dig and 
develop the best veins that are in you, to the end that you 
may give to the world much that ts precious, little that 
is dross. 

e ¢ @ 

By all means strive diligently to earn money—but not ai 

the lost of manhood, your own or others’. 
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THE HARE AND THE TORTOISE 






Too Many of Us Covnt on Luck to Win 
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No man was less given to taking the public into his 
confidence than the late J. P. Morgan. Had he lived 
longer he probably would have changed, just as E. H. 
Harriman changed completely and as John D. Rocke- 

feller changed a number of years 
J. P. MORGAN ago. Morgan shunned reporters, 
on Bong and classical stories are told of 
LIGHT unsophisticated cubs who tried to 

beard the lion of the Morgan den. 
Harriman was the same until, a year or two before 
he died, he suddenly underwent a mental transforma- 
tion, and let it be known that he was anxious to be- 
come friendly and frank with the newspaper men. 
Mr. Rockefeller for years has been unfailingly affable 
whenever any reporter approaches him. 

As for Mr. Morgan, read this significant extract 
from a book just published by the Rev. William S. 
Rainsford, for many years rector of the St. George’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, of which Mr. Morgan 
was senior warden: 

“One morning in his study he (Mr. Morgan) spoke 
to me about the need of more publicity in the conduct 
of business. There had been some financial flurries in 
the West, and I asked why it should be since business 
seemed good. 

“J. P. M— The fools won’t show each other their 
books.’ 

“W. S. R—‘But you would not show your books to 
any one.’ 

“J. P. M—Well, Rector, the time is coming when 
all business will have to be done with glass pockets.’ ” 

The financial and business leader of to-day, who is 
wise, does not treat the representatives of publicity, 
the financial and other reporters, with haughty scorn 
or with repelling iciness. He realizes that he and 
those of his class are interpreted to the public by those 
who write for the public, and that if he exhibits him- 
self to writers as a proud, cold, distant, exclusive 
specimen of humanity, that will be exactly how he will 
come to be regarded by the people in general. 
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And, at the end of the chapter, the proudest of them 
feel sad and sore at heart when they reflect that they 
have failed to win any warm spot in the hearts of their 
fellow-mortals. On this point I could a few tale 
unfold. 


2-5 
Are you a superior worker? Reply with results. 


* *K * 


When I was younger I used to do most of my say. 
ing by doing without things. In later years I have 
done most of my saving by doing things. I used to 
go without things. Now I go after things. Insteaq 

of doing with less, I have applied 


THE myself to doing more. Most of 
pe my saving for years has been 
TO SAVE done through increasing my in- 


come, through taking greater 

pains to equip myself to do better work and to keep 
myself in fettle to do more work. 

This little piece on saving, taken from Herbert N, 

Casson’s “Efficiency Magazine,” contains a timely 

thought for the business men of this country: 


Many a firm fails because it doesn’t know the right 
way to save. 

It thinks that saving means doing without. 

This policy of doing without leads in the end to doing 
without an income. 

The right way to save is: 

(1) To make the best use of what you have. 

(2) To increase the percentage of result. 

(3) To buy what you need to increase this percentage. 

A baker, for instance, wants to save. He first puts his 
place in order, so as to save coal. 

Then he paints his shop-front and dresses his windows 
better, so as to save the loss of cutomers. 

Then he advertises, to save the loss of unsold bread. 

Then he buys a motor-van, so as to save the loss of 
trade at a distance. 

Then he buys the best text-books on Baking, Sales- 
manship and Window Dressing, so that there will be no 
wastes because of ignorance in his bakery. 

Nothing takes more Energy than Saving. 


* * * 


To-day exert thyself to earn applause; tomorrow will 
be time enough to sit back and listen for $t. 


Two-line Editorials" 


Once the public realize that the new tariff ts sending 
up the cost of living, Republican popularity will un- 
questionably fall. 

x * * 

“Oil and water don’t mix.’ The man who wrote that 

didn’t know modern Wall Street. 
4% 

It’s rapidly becoming the “sunny’ South again. 
Things are brightening there. 

x * * 


Don’t take much stock in stock dividends. They don’t 
increase actual assets one nickel. 
es 


President Hardira’s selections for the new coal investi- 
gating commission are excellent. They should by and 


by give us light without heat. 
e+ @ 


So far, the weather is on the side of coal consumers, 
not the bungling producers. 





Looks, unfortunately, as sf President Harding had 
hardened his heart against Governor Harding. 
x * * 
Find out who’s who politically before you make your 
little “X” in November. 
* * 
Good stocks should do better, pricewise, than bonds 
during the next twelve months. 
* * * 
A big concern stopped advertising for one year. It 
now finds it lost much more than it saved. 
* * 


German marks are marked for virtual extwnction. 
*+* * 


The law bars liquor. Many bars dom’. 
x ok * 
Unless labor unions enforce self-discipline, the public 
will undertake the job. 
* * * 


Workers are becoming scarcer than work. 









———_—_ 
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Slogan for Ambitious Doers 


Scions and Men Successful in Business Are Throwing Over Old 
Game of Money-Making—New Era in Government 


O into Politics!’ is the new le- 
GG gend. It is aimed at young 
business and _ professional 
men, at the scions of wealthy fami- 
lies, and at the middle-aged men 
who, having made their fortunes, 
balk at the prospect of devoting the 
rest of their lives to whanging golf 
balls. 

Already the various state assem- 
blies and legislatures, Congress and 
the administrative departments at 
Washington are quickening with this 
new blood, It marks a turning point 
in American history. The great 
American sport will no longer be 
money-making. 

The middle-aged men who are an- 
swering this new call are doing so 
because it is “more interesting.” In 
a few cases there is the lure of social 
position, as is pointed out by Senator 
Davis Elkins of West Virginia. In 
one or two instances, a wealthy father 
has bundled his son into public ser- 
vice to safeguard the family fortune 
from doubtful business judgment of 
the second generation—this on the 
word of old observers in Wall street. 
But these are the exceptions. The 
large majority of wealthy men who 
have entered and are entering public 
service in recent years are doing so 
from patriotic motives. 

Mention of the names of a few of 
the leaders in this new movement— 
men who are wealthy either in their 
own right or by inheritance—will 
serve to show the extent of the inter- 














T. COLEMAN DU PONT 


By C. G. and P. F. Sifton 


est in the new exhortation, “Go into 
Politics!” The list includes: 

F. Trubee Davison, eldest son of 
the late Henry Pomeroy Davison, of 
J. P. Morgan & Company, whose 
will allowed a fortune for his son in 
order that the latter might pursue his 
inclination towards public service un- 
hampered by lack of funds or neces- 
sity of creating a fortune. Young Mr. 
Davison was recently nominated on 
the Republican ticket for Member of 
Congress from the First New York 
district. 

Colonel J. Mayhew Wainwright, 
Assistant Secretary of War, formerly 
a successful New York attorney. 

Stephen T. Mather, director of the 
National Park Service, who gave up 
active business life as head of the 
Thorkildsen Mather Borax Company 
after he had successfully invaded the 
field of the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company. 

Senator Medill McCormick, related 
to the McCormick harvester people, 
formerly owner of the Chicago 
Tribune, who quit journalism for poli- 
tics in 1910 and is now, as senior 
senator from Illinois, talked of as a 
presidential possibility. 

Eugene Meyer, Jr., former big 
business leader, now managing direc- 
tor of the War Finance Corporation. 

Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who retired 
from active membership in a firm of 
electrical engineers in Boston in 1916 
to enter public service. 

J. Griswold Webb, descendant of 
the wealthy Webb and Vanderbilt 
families, who went straight from war 
service to the New York Assembly 
and is now a candidate for state 
senator. 

Senator T. Coleman du _ Pont, 
formerly president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours, and of several other 
important organizations, who after a 
full life of building, organizing, and 
on turned towards public 
life. 

Senator Davis Elkins, who left the 
direction of extensive properties in 
West Virginia to accept the appoint- 
ment to fill the vacancy in the United 
States Senate following the death of 
his father. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who left the 
carpet business for Wall Street and 
then entered the New York Assem- 


bly and is now Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy and the subject of a de- 
termined presidential boom. 

And Hamilton Fish, famous Har- 
vard athlete and the son of one of the 
most noted Knickerbocker families, 
who is representing the twenty-sixth 
New York District in Congress. 

Among other successful men who 
have identified themselves with polit- 
ical service after having created for- 
tunes of their own, one might men- 
tion James M. Cox, millionaire editor 
and owner of the Dayton (Ohio) 
Daily News, former governor of his 
state, and Democratic nominee for 
president in 1920. 

Breckenridge Long, wealthy Mis- 
souri lawyer, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, who recently gave 
Senator James Reed the race of his 
career in the Missouri primaries. 

Andrew Mellon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, declared by some to be the 
wealthiest man in America. 

And Charles G. Dawes, Chicago 
banker, who recently drew a tentative 
national budget. 

The list is sufficiently long to jus- 
tify the assertion that this new move- 
ment is gathering a tremendous force. 
In casting about for a reason, one 
falls upon the era of dollar-a-year 
men during the war. During those 
years men who were of renowned 
capabilities willingly sacrificed their 
energies, time, and money for the 
sake of the Government. But they 
obtained an insight into the business 
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Assistant Secretary of Navy 


of government which interested and 
amazed them. Many who served 
during the war chose to continue to 
lend their services without cost to the 
Government. And their interest 
opened the eyes of younger men who 
had wealth and leisure and were eager 
to enjoy life by playing a worth-while 
game. 

But the movement goes further 
back than the war. Twenty or thirty 
years ago there were two lines of 
pioneering open to young, enterpris- 
ing men—the building of the West, 
and money-making or business. 
Political service was incidental and 
followed to a large extent the dictates 
of the nation’s development. 

The richest opportunities for ini- 
tiative, daring, courage, hard work, 
were in the founding and up-building 
of industry. To the individual with 
a dominant personality, a brilliant 
mind, or unusual energy, the richest 
rewards lay outside politics. 

There was free play for a man’s 
imagination in laying a railroad, in 
floating a corporation, in creating a 
new article and putting it in the house- 
holds, fields, barns, factories, or on the 
highways of the nation. That was a 
man’s job, a fight worth fighting. The 
individual was not swallowed up in 
business then. He fought first for 
a place on which to stand and then 
swung as much more as his lever 
could pry. 

Then came the pooling of capital, 
the combines of similar and allied in- 
dustries. All at once the West 
seemed full. The young man enter- 
ing business felt himself shrink to the 
dimensions of an ant. Even train- 
ing, years of it, did not equip him to 
compete on equal terms with corpora- 
tions whose holdings extended from 
Brazilian rubber plantations to the 
gold mines of Alaska, from factories 
to consumers, from fields to the 
breakfast table. Accumulations of 
capital in concerns as large as the 
U. S. Steel Corporation dwarfed in- 





dividual enterprise. The days of 
business pioneering were over. 

The young, the individualistic in- 
stinct of the race, revolted against the 
increasing routine, the impersonality 
of big business. 

F. Trubee Davison is the first man 
in American political history to be 
“endowed.” His father’s will set 
aside for his benefit sufficient funds 
that young Davison might devote his 
life to public service. 

With one term at Albany behind 
him, young Davison is still studying 
for his life work. During the past 
summer he completed his law studies 
at Columbia University, and this, 
with his courses in economics and 
government at Yale, his experience at 
the Paris Peace Conference while 
acting as secretary to his father, who 
was then representing the American 
Red Cross, and the training in prdc- 
tical politics he gained as secretary 
to Herbert Parsons and Charles D. 
Hilles, Republican national commit- 
ceemen in the 1920 campaign, will be 
his equipment for his political career. 

Cool, with a disconcerting knack 
of putting incisive questions, gifted 
with the ability to make friends at a 
glance and to hold them afterwards, 
Davison may be counted on to go far, 
perhaps as far in politics as his father 
went in banking. 

“Politics is losing the bad odor of 
a few years ago,” says J. Griswold 
Webb of New York, now a member 
of the New York Assembly, scion of 
the famous Webb and Vanderbilt 
families. “A different class of men 
are in the assemblies and legislatures, 
especially at Albany. 


“They are young men, alert, trained 
for their work, and possessed of a 
quiet determination to make govern- 
ment cleaner. By that I don’t mean 
that they are wild-eyed reformers 
who denounce everything and every- 
body who has gone before. They 
simply make the best of existing con- 
ditions in their attempts to improve 
future conditions. When I first went 
up to Albany I thought I would find 
the traditional crookedness, log-roll- 
ing, and ignorance that the public has 
been taught to believe are part of poli- 
tics. I was surprised to find that 
many of the members of the Assem- 
bly are young men who have trained 
themselves for the work. They are 
usually honest and have a sincere 
desire to legislate for the best inter- 
ests of the entire state.” 

“Why are they going into politics?” 
he was asked. “Is it because of the 
war?” 

“No, not that so much as the fact 
that the thrills have been taken out of 
business and other professions. It 
seems to me that the men who, ten, 
twenty, or thirty years ago, would 
have started a new business or gone 
into a new country to begin for them- 
selves, find that business is too hum- 
drum, too much like a machine for 
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them—and there isn’t much new 
country left. 

“So they turn to politics, to public 
service of some sort—because there. 
in is still a chance to express them. 
selves. And it has the element of 
sport that appeals to their combative. 
ness.” 

“Why did you go into it?” 

“In the first place, because I liked 
the game. Secondly, because | 
thought it was about time that men 
who could think more of what they 
could put into politics than of what 
they could get out of it took off their 
gloves and got into the work.” 

Mr. Webb is a Yale graduate, a 
veteran of the World War, and if he 
is in politics for the next forty years 
he will never lose the sense of humor 
that is perhaps his most likable char- 
acteristic. As he talked of politics 
and politicians there was nothing of 
the oracle, nothing of the frock-coat 
about him. On the other hand, when 
he said “ideals are coming into poli- 
tics more and more,” he said it in a 
level, matter of fact manner, as one 
might say “salt is salt.” 

The experience of one of the older 
men who found in government ser- 
vice a fresh interest after he had 
achieved a business success is related 
by Stephen T. Mather, director of 
the National Park Service. He has 
under his control nineteen national 
parks with an area of 11,304 square 
miles and twenty-four national monu- 
ments with an area of 1,815 square 
miles. 


Before he entered government ser- 
vice in 1915, he was president of the 
Thorkildsen Mather Borax Company 
of Chicago. He has built up his 
business from nothing, in a bitter 
fight with the Pacific Coast Borax 
Company, manufacturers of _ the 
“Twenty Mule Team” brand, into an 
assured position in the wholesale 
borax field. 

“It was purely by accident that I 
came to Washington,” Mr. Mather 
said in recalling the circumstance. 





DAVIS ELKINS 
U. S. Senator from West Virginia 
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quisites attached to the office. 
(rom personal experience that in many 
cases these men never earned as much 
before in their lives. I don’t think they 


T. Coleman du Pont Says Either Divide or Multiply 
Congressional Salaries by Five 


THINK that many Congressmen and 
some Senators are attracted to the 
position by the salary,” says du Pont. 
“And in some cases it is salary plus per- 


I know 


politics.” 


could earn as much anywhere else. In 
my judgment, the salary should be 
divided by five, or multiplied by five. 
If divided by five, it would not be an in- 
ducement to many who are there to-day. 
If multiplied by five, it would be worth 
while and more good men would go into 




















“Pranklin K. Lane, who was then 
Secretary of the Interior, happened 
to stiggest it to me one day at lunch- 
eon in the Chicago Athletic Club. I 
had always loved the outdoors and 
had taken interest in the work Mr. 
Lane was doing in the Department 
of the Interior. We discussed the 
matter for some time. I saw no rea- 
son why I should not do it. My 
business was established and would 
continue without me. I had sufficient 
income from it to satisfy me for the 
rest of my life. Idling did not ap- 
peal to me. Mr. Lane sketched the 
work I could do in popularizing the 
country’s beauty spots. I saw possi- 
bilities in the work. I knew the out- 
of-doors; there were millions who 
probably didn’t know the location of 
a single national park except possibly 
the Yellowstone. It would be pleas- 
ant work, and, I believed, worth- 
while. 

“T accepted Mr. Lane’s offer and 
came to Washington. The next year 
Congress passed an act establishing 
the National Park Service as a branch 
of the Department of the Interior, 
but it was not until the following year 
that we got the appropriation. Since 
then the work of improving the 
parks has been going forward rap- 
idly. The large increase in the num- 
ber of visitors makes me believe that 
the work has been worth my time— 
worth as much as anything I could 
have done. Certainly there is more 
satisfaction in doing this than there 
could have been in piling up more 
money than I could use.” 

Eliot Wadsworth, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, is another suc- 
cessful business man who entered 
government service after his eyes 
were opened to the real work there is 
to be done in Washington, while in 
public service during the war. Al- 
though a comparatively young man, 
he retired from his business interests 
in Boston in 1916, to become vice- 
chairman of the Central Committee 
of the American Red Cross. In this 
service he was awarded a Distin- 
cuished Service Medal. 





“Tt seemed to me that government 
was a great business operation,” said 
Mr. Wadsworth. “And that if a 
business man were called upon to help 


the government, he could not well - 


refuse. 

“A great many men who had never 
thought of anything outside of busi- 
ness or professional careers, found 
when they were called upon to take 
part during the war in the work of 
the Army, Navy, War Industries 
Bureau or Food Administration, that 
there was a great deal worth doing in 
government work, and they became 
seriously interested in doing it. 

“A man can hardly live on the sal- 
aries the government pays,” continued 
Mr. Wadsworth. “Such positions 
should be made attractive to men who 
are not dependent on salary. I be- 
lieve that we should do everything we 
can to encourage young men of wealth 
to consider government service, not 
for what they can get out of it in 
money or future, but for what they 
can put into it. 

“After all, the great American 
sport of money-making is not nearly 
such a good pastime as it used to be. 
It is significant that the rich young 
men of to-day are looking over the 
biggest national game—money-mak- 
ing—and are throwing it up. ‘What’s 
the use of piling up any more 
money ?’ they ask. Great numbers of 
them are turning their energies, 
therefore, to doing public service of 
a sort—building hospitals, charitable 
institutions, educational foundations, 
and so on. Politics is merely another 
sort of public service, and it has its 
appeal to many of these men. It isa 
valuable service for them—and they 
are valuable to the government.” 

“Good business men with common 
sense, fair and impartial and with 
twice as much patience as anything 
else are most needed in political life 
at present,” according to Senator T. 
Coleman du Pont of Delaware, whose 
ability in the business world has made 
him a gigantic figure in the industrial 
life of the nation. Before he delved 





in politics, he had succeeded in coal 
mining, street railway and hotel op- 
eration, road building, sky scraper 
construction, and insurance. He was 
for a time president of the E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Company. 

“T think that many Congressmen 
and some Senators are attracted to 
the position by the salary,” declared 
du Pont. “And in some cases it is 
salary plus perquisites attached to 
the office. I know from personal ex- 
perience that in many cases these men 
never earned as much before in their 
lives. I don’t think they could earn 
as much anywhere else. 

“In my judgment, the salary should 
be divided by five, or multiplied by 
five. If divided by five, it would not 
be an inducement to many who are 
there to-day. If multiplied by five, 
it would be worth while and some 
good men would go after the position. 

“Tf the man with money has made 
that money himself by hard work, 
honest dealing and tenacity to his call- 
ing (be that what it may), I think he 
is better fitted for Congress than a 
man who has not been able to handle 
his own affairs satisfactorily.” 

And when asked why he is in 
politics he said: 

“IT am in politics because it is the 
duty of every American citizen to 
take an interest in the politics of his 
city, of his state, and of his nation. 

“T do not like politics. I am not 
a trained politician and I feel in the 
Senate that I am in many ways out of 
place. I can accomplish more in less 
time and do constructive work and 
have something to show for it with 
much less effort outside the Senate. 

“T believe, however, that there is 
a splendid opportunity for construc- 
tive work in the Senate and a chance 
for economy and efficiency far be- 
yond that offered in any business. 

“So far I have obtained no satis- 
faction whatever in politics as judged 
by results, but I do feel that I have 
done my duty toward my city, state, 
and nation as every good citizen 
should do. I go to the polls on elec- 
tion day and not to the golf course. 
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I have very little sympathy with the 
—let us say—upper class who criti- 
cize politics and the government and 
on election day stay as far as possi- 
ble away from the polls.” 

Senator Medill McCormick of IIli- 
nois, formerly part owner of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, is one of the young 
men who was raised on _ politics. 
Moreover, he married into politics, as 
Mrs. McCormick was Miss Ruth 
Hanna, daughter of Senator Mark 
Hanna. His views on the new move- 
ment in governmental personnel give 
a historical background for the situ- 
ation. 

“With the material: development of 
the continent consummated in a 
measure,” he declares, “men who 
might have been drawn into building 
railroads, opening mines, developing 
water. power, are turning to another 
form of creative work, analogous to, 
perhaps identical with, that strenu- 
ous labor of the last generation. 

“The whole secret of the change 
from business to politics is that 
creative energies have little outlet in 
the present day development of the 
country because nearly all the natural 
resources are already utilized. Where 
this is not true, the pioneering work, 
the mapping, planning, the capitaliza- 
tion, has already been done. Men 
who get a taste of politics see in it 
an opportunity to do things for the 
welfare of the entire nation. It gives 
them a chance to play for big things. 
It satisfies the pioneering instinct. 


“Moreover, the whole problem of 
government is now more important 
and more interesting. That’s why it 
is appealing to men whose minds are 
trained and who are eager to touch 
big problems and have a hand in 
tackling momentous things. 


“To-day government is more in- 
timate and more essential to every 
one of us hundred millions than it 
was when the unexplored wealth of 
the continent afforded not only a 
ready livelihood for all, but a com- 





STEPHEN T. MATHER 
Director of National Parks 


mercial career and an opportunity for 
amassing wealth. The past year, 
particularly, has witnessed a great 
quickening of interest in govern- 
ment. The reason is obvious. To- 
day the government is a real thing. 
I: touches the people in hundreds of 
actual ways. Formerly the only con- 
tact the average man had with the 
government was through the postman 
who brought his mail. And now— 
well, there is the income tax. It 
makes government an actual thing in 
the lives of thousands who never 
thought of it before. 

“Moreover,” he continued, “in cer- 
tain American families, of which the 
Adamses are the most notable, there 
is a tradition of public activity, just 
as in a doctor’s, or a preacher’s fam- 
ily, one son is destined to follow in 
his father’s profession. Young 
Roosevelt once told me that the civic 
and public activities of his family did 
not begin with his father, but date 
back to the earliest Roosevelts on this 
continent. 

“My grandfather, Joseph Medill, 
with whom I lived during my forma- 
tive years, had been a Free Soiler and 
a founder of the Republican party, a 
friend of Lincoln and active in politics 
and journalism. The members of my 
father’s family were mostly Demo- 
crats and took an active interest in 


politics. My father had a taste for 
it, too. 
“The thing that holds me _ to 


politics, in spite of the grinding work, 
exactions upon one’s time and all that, 
is the feeling that, after all, I am hav- 
ing a part in a tremendous o1ganiza- 
tion, that I am playing a part, small 
or great, in a work which to-day is 
most important to the welfare of 
every American.” 

That human vanity inspires men to 
enter politics is the opinion of Sena- 
tor Davis Elkins, son of the late Sena- 
tor Stephen B. Elkins of West Vir- 
ginia, owner of extensive properties 
and interests in that State. 

“To say that the first suggestion 
to enter politics that comes from with- 
in a man is a dominating desire to 
render great service to his fellow men 
would be in keeping with an idealism 
that isn’t recognized in human nat- 
ure,” says Senator Elkins. 


“Such a desire is secondary. The 
lofty ambitions and purposes follow 
after the average man enters politics 
and public office. 

“The initial suggestion appeals to 
human vanity more than to any other 
emotion. To be honored by one’s 
fellow citizens with political office is 
a compliment of such compelling 
allure that but few men cast it aside 
even though they may command in 
their own right great power in the 
financial world. The public plaudits, 
the fascination of official life with its 
personal triumphs and disappoint- 
ments are usually an_ irresistible 
temptation. 
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“Service to one’s country and his 
fellow beings is the inevitable am- 
bitious sequel that follows the initial 
success of a new-born holder of elec. 
tive office, for upon service and ser- 
vice alone, his future success and 
Jength of tenure rests. 

“The urge is personal; the results 
may be, and, most happily are, in most 
cases patriotic.” 

It is difficult to apply Senator 
Elkins’ conclusions to office-holders 
such as Lieut. Col. J. Mayhew Wain- 
wright, Assistant Secretary of War, 
who, after a successful career as a 
lawyer in New York, a brilliant war 
service with the 27th Division in 
France, for which he received the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, the Belgian 
Croix de Guerre and other decora- 
tions, has shut himself up in the War 
Department at Washington where he 
“works like a dog,” to quote one of 
his friends—all because of his ideal 
of a “three-edged” defence for Amer- 
ica. 


Another man who is in earnest in 
his government service and who seems 
destined for higher office is Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy. Although the name he bears 
still retains enough of its old spell to 
make crowds of utter strangers cheer 
when it is spoken, he is dynamic in 
his own right and is known in New 
York State as one of the most ef- 
fective campaigners in the Republi- 
can party. 

“It’s the best sport I know of,” is 
the only reason he will give for be- 
ing in politics. Like Hamilton Fish, 
young Davison and others who did 
some thinking during the war, he 
finds expression in work, not words. 

And, there lies the big difference 
between the old politician and the new 
—work instead of words; ideals in- 
stead of platitudes; business instead 
of oratory. 


Washington may be efficient one 
of these days! 





J. MEDILL McCORMICK 
U. S. Senator from Illinois 
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Personal Economyand the“Car” 


Buyers’ Strike Proved That We Will Wear Last Year’s Shirt 
But We'll Not Forego This Year’s Automobile 


HERE are many who still 
| feel that automobile credit 

is unwisely inflated by de- 
ferred payment plans which inject 
an element of over-stimulated de- 
mand into automobile statistics so 
that production figures are not in- 
dicative of a fundamentally sound 
market. . 

The feeling that the figures give 
rather too rosy a. view of the ba- 
sic situation would, perhaps, be 
justified were they not strongly 
supported by numerous collateral 
social factors and new phases of 
human conduct not found in the 
statistics of the theoretical eco- 
nomics of the subject, but which 
make clearer than cold sta- 


By John Oakwood 


and 1920 figures picture the post- 
war boom. The 1921 figures 
bristle with the effects of the 
business depression that followed 
the boom—and here emerges a 
great sociological fact, namely 
that there was a far greater reac- 
tion in motor-trucks than in pas- 
senger cars. Motor-truck output 
collapsed by 52 per cent. in num- 
ber and by 60 per cent. in value. 
Passenger cars, on the other hand, 
decreased by less than 20 per cent. 
in number and by 39 per cent. in 
value. The higher ratio of de- 
crease in value is due, of course, 
to the drastic price cuts of that 
year. . 


acter, and was reflected at times in 
unsatisfactory retail trade in some 
directions even when automobiles 
were selling at a rate that sur- 
prised the manufacturers them- 
selves. 

The maintenance of the automobile 
market was undoubtedly due in large 
part to deferred payment plans. 

One dealer tells me that 90 per 
cent. of his sales are made on this 
plan. While this is not typical, re- 
liable investigation and estimates 
in the trade place it at over 50 per 
cent. It is in this aspect of the 
business that we find the econoinics 
of the human element that goes 
far toward explaining the other- 

wise incomprehensible facts 





told by the statistics alone. 





tistics alone the real nature 
of the automobile phenome- 
non in the United States. 

These factors give basis 
for the belief that deferred 
payment plans have greatly 
expanded automobile credit 
to meet a sound development 
of demand, but that they 
have not inflated it on the 
basis of over-stimulation, 
since there are associated 
with it powerful new per- 
sonal habits on the part of 
the consumers that provide 
for its liquidation out of in- 
come that can be spared for 
this purpose. 

Upon these facts is based 
the prediction that the fu- 
ture will establish that the 
automobile situation is not, 
generally speaking, artificial, 
unstable or uneconomic, but 
is based on deeper motives 








Less “Booze”; More Autos 


OHN OAKWOOD has dug up 
some figures to show that “in 
1911, when there were only 199,- 
500 passenger cars produced, there 
were 2,170,000,000 gallons of 
wines and liquors consumed in 
the United States. 
there were 1,883,000 passenger 
cars produced, there were only 
326,000,000 gallons of wines and 
liquors consumed.” 
His deduction is that “many a 
man who once drank more than 
the full price (the italics are our 
own) of a medium-priced car each 
year can now apply those funds to 
the purchase of an automobile.” 


In 1920, when 


There are 10,500,000 cars 
now registered in the United 
States. Based on returns 
from concerns engaged on 
national lines in extending 
automobile credit as_ be- 
tween retail distributors and 
the purchasers, 5,500,000 of 
these cars were bought by 
payment of a relatively 
small sum down and the rest 
in eight or ten monthly in- 
stalments. In 1911 and 
1912, when this method be- 
gan to become conspicuous, 
it was denounced as being 
anti-social in that it was in- 
veigling too many people 
into an extravagance be- 
yond their means. Opposi- 
tion brought a cessation of 
conspicuous national adver- 
tising of this method, but it 
did not stop the growth of 














than merely the opportunity 
to indulge an extravagance 
by recourse to easy terms. 

This prediction is based on the 
view that, due to fundamental so- 
ciological changes that have ac- 
companied the growth of the 
automobile industry, it has defi- 
nitely passed out of the luxury 
class and has become one of the 
staple industries of the courtry 
and is not so vulnerable to reac- 
tionary conditions as many have 
feared. 

Statistics of the trade cor- 
roborate these views. The 1918 
figures reflect the enforced war 
retrenchment in passenger cars, 
while motor-trucks, due to army 
needs, greatly expanded. The 1919 





In these figures is evident the 
great tenacity of the people for 
their automobiles in the face of 
conditions that compelled drastic 
reduction by business. 

The cuestion of deferred pay- 
ment plans calls for special dis- 
cussion as involving one of the 
major aspects of the automobile 
phenomenon. The maintenance of 
the market during 1921 and 1922 
was not due entirely to price re- 
ductions. Other lines tried that 


without notable success in over- 
coming the shrinkage in demand. 
This was true even in respect to 
numerous articles of small value 
and supposedly necessitous char- 


its use by the local dealer 
and it is now everywhere 
employed. 

Some of the social forces that 
have placed it on a sound basis are 
these: The automobile has supplied 
the average man with a form of 
pleasure that finds universal ac- 
ceptance. Deferred payment plans 
have made it possible for persons 
in moderate means to purchase au- 
tomobiles out of income, instead of 
savings, necessarily, or by the 
sacrifice of capital invested in 
homes or income-producing prop- 
erty. Many a family budget is 
now built, for the period of the 
purchase of a car, with the month- 
ly automobile instalment provided 
for out of income justi as is the 
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rent or any other fixed charge. Re- 
ductions are made for the time be- 
ing in other expenditures. 

It is not out of place to mention 
here that, coincident with the re- 
cent vast increase in the expendi- 
tures of national income for auto- 
mobiles, there has been a tremen- 
dous release of expenditures from 
drink. In 1911, when there were 
only 199,500 passenger cars pro- 
duced, there were 2,170,000,000 gal- 
lons of wines and liquors consumed 
in the United States. In 1920, 
when there were 1,883,000 passen- 
ger cars produced, there were only 
326,000,000 gallons of wines and 
liquors consumed. Car produc- 
tion increased in the ratio of 9% 
to one; liquor consumption de- 
creased in the ratio of 6% to one. 

Many a man who once drank 
more than the full price of a me- 
dium-priced car each year can now 
apply those funds to the purcliase 
of a car and its cost of operation. 

In 1918 the wholesale value of 
passenger cars produced was alout 
$800,000,000; in that year the total 
revenue taxes collected on booze 
amounted to $444,000,000 and, of 
course, the expenditures of drink- 
ers were far above that sum. In 
1921 the wholesale value of pas- 
senger cars produced was over a 
billion dollars, and the booze tax 
bill less than $100,000,000. 

If prohibition has done nothing 
else for folk in the United States, 
it has at least released funds in 
many a family budget for paying 
off automobile instalments and gaso- 
line bills, instead of liquor tribute 
and “gold cure” bills. 

There are other aspects of the 
purely human element in the auto- 
mobile situation that have an im- 
portant effect in stabilizing it. The 
amount of satisfaction universally 
derived from cars has carried them 
out of the luxury class and placed 
them in the necessity class—for, 
psychologically, a certain degree 
of pleasure is essential to human 
life. Without a fair measure of 
pleasure no people can progress. 

Characteristic of the American 
people is their restless desire to 
get much done in little time; to 
manifold as far as possible the 
amount the individual can accom- 
plish; to cover much ground with 
little effort. This characteristic 
pervades their ideas of pleasure 
and has found in the automobile 
the most efficient means for grati- 
fying it. 

The buyers’ strike proved that 
Americans will wear last year’s shirts; 
but automobile history has proved 
that they will not forego this year’s 
car. 

There is also in the passenger 
car figures an element even more 
substantial than this factor of per- 
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done.” 
And it was usually done, too. 


KNOW of a man whose favorite 
phrase, when a request was 
made of him, was: “It shall be 


His mind and make-up were 
schooled toward getting things 
done. 

Your accomplishments take upon 
themselves a color—the color of 
your thoughts! 

The very first process in getting 
things done is to think that you 
can do them. The next step is to 
put legs and arms and eyes and 


fingers to work to back this 
thought of yours. 
The inspiring figures of the 


world are those who believe that 
the thing they want done CAN be 
done. Then they say to them- 
selves: It SHALL be done. 

The next time you are asked to 
do anything, do not question, do 
not whine, do not back-step—but 
in your heart, at least, reply: It 
shall be done! 

* * * 

I’ve just been reading Harold D. 
Wilson’s interesting book ““Dry Laws 
and Wet Politicians.” In it he says 
that one of the most encouraging fea- 
tures of the prohibition law enforce- 
ment is the fact that those engaged in 
the liquor traffic are constantly crook- 
ing each other. “No business of any 
consequence,” he says, “can be built 
on crookedness.” 

x Ok x 

He is called the bluffer because 
he hasn’t had sense enough to put 
into practice in his own life Eben 
Holden’s advice, to ‘“under-esti- 
mate his horse a leetle for the 
sake of a reputation.” He hasn’t 
discovered that the simple truth 
makes the most powerful sales ar- 
gument. He drives a car he can- 
not afford because he thinks he 
needs it to make an impression, 
thereby advertising that appear- 
ances count more with him than 
substance. In talking with him 
one is conscious all the time that 
he has nothing in reserve. The 
sad thing about it all is that he 
doesn’t need to bluff in order to 
be successful, and people would 





From Tom Dreier’s 
Anvil 


have more respect for him instead 
of standing off smiling at his antics 
and his speeches. 

o Lt ig 


One time I hired a young Will- 
iams College graduate to help me. 
In training him the hardest job | 
had was to persuade him to quit 
using big words. He was like the 
person who said, “This morning, 
children, I propose to offer you an 
epitome of the life of St. Paul. 
Now, children, can any one tell me 
what an epitome is?” The word 
had paralyzed the youngsters, so 
there was no reply. The good man 
then went on, “Epitome, children, 
is in its significance, synonymous 
with synopsis.” 

x Ok Ox 

It was our good friend Glen 
Ruck who wrote, “If you travel 
the road to success in a limousine 
it is inevitable that you will find 
your muscles weak when you ar- 
rive.’ He also wrote this, “The 
ten railway brakemen, who are 
now railway presidents, never 
went on a strike.” 

x ok Ok 


One of the greatest salesmen 
this country ever produced was 
Abraham Lincoln. Think what it 
meant for an obscure Illinois law- 
yer to sell himself and his ideas 
to the American people so that 
they not only put him in the 
President’s chair in Washington, 
but kept him there. 

Abraham Lincoln was not a man 


to do things by hit-or-miss 
methods. He went to the root of 
things. He knew how men’s 


minds worked and he never tried 
to work against the laws that 
govern human thinking. 

: + 4 


Place a high value on yourself and 
then prove that you are worth it. 
x ok x 


Every sales manager and sales- 
man should remember that line of 
Charles Frohman’s, “There are no 
bad towns—only bad _ plays!” 
Every town will show its good side 
to good salesmen, good products, 
and good service. 








sonal pleasure. There is the fact 
that all passenger cars are not 
merely pleasure cars. The demand 
for taxicabs, the increased use by 
business and professional men of 
cars in their business activities, 
and the tremendous employment 
of cars by farmers as a business 
necessity have all expanded the 
demand for cars. The very de- 
terioration of a car is also a reason 
for the car owner to plan to buy 
a new car periodically, for if he 





keeps the car too long its value 
goes to the vanishing point, but if 
turned in at the expiration of a 
reasonable time a considerable por- 
tion of his vested interest in it can 
thereby be salvaged. 

These are some, but not all, of 
the phases of the element of per- 
sonal economics in the automobile 
phenomenon that serve to give 
special strength to the remarkable 
development of the industry in this 
country. 


















A Brilliant Future 


Foreseen for Lumber Industry 


Causes of Rising Prices—Westward Movement of Production— 
High-Grade Hardwoods Becoming Scarce 


IDESPREAD public interest 
W in the possible dangers of 
timber depletion has wrought 
a tremendous change in the lumber 
industry of the United States during 


the last decade. Formerly timber 


By Willard C. Howe 


Editor of “Lumber” 


a timber famine, unless it serves to 
sharpen public interest in the sub- 
ject, serves no good purpose. But 
at the present rate of consumption 
the time is bound to come when the 
people of the United States will find 


try’s timber has been wantonly 
“butchered” and that the lumberman 
has no regard for the future welfare 
of the country so long as he can be 
sure of his day-to-day profits. 

The truth is—as every economist - 


owners and manufacturing 
ljumbermen quite naturally re- 
garded their business as one 
of strictly private character, 
amenable to little if any public 
interference. In the early 
days of the industry, the lum- 
bermen were among the real 
pioneers and much of their 
work was finished before the 
powers of government found 
time or inclination to look into 
lumbering methods. To-day, 
however, the lumber industry 
stands in the position of semi- 
public utility, and the lumber- 
man has come to expect—and 
to realize the propriety of—a 
reasonable measure of public 
control over his activities, in 
connection with which he is 
utilizing a natural resource of 
limited supply. 

Two facts stand out promi- 
nently in connection with the 
public’s present attitude to- 
ward the lumber industry: 
The forested areas in the 
United States held by pri- 
vate owners are disappearing 
slowly but certainly, as the 
consumption of forest prod- 
ucts exceeds the growth of 
the forests. This much must 
be admitted without argument. 
And—to make this situation 
eventually more serious—no 
adequate measures are thus 
far being taken to cure it. 











Lumber Is Not Passe 


ALLOW dips are still manufactured 

in large quantities, and the American 
Snuff Co. continues to earn generous divi- 
dends; sabers have not been banished by 
the blunder-buss nor the Lewis gun; the 
submarine has not. put ships-of-the-line 
out of commission; and neither suburban 
trolley lines nor motor trucks have 
ruined the railroads. And, says Willard 
C. Howe, “nothing could be further from 
the truth” than the assumption that sub- 
stitutes are forcing lumber into the 
discard. 

“Consideration of the new industries 
of recent years,” continues Mr. Howe, 
“shows that most of them have developed 
as heavy consumers of lumber. Automo- 
biles, talking machines, airplanes, radio— 
these and innumerable others have cre- 
ated new demands for forest products. 
From the time one sits down to break- 
fast at a table made of wood and picks up 
the morning paper, printed on wood, 
through the day and the night, wood is 
a constant and necessary servant, per- 
forming in a thousand ways. Because of 
the almost infinite variety of the demands 
for its products, the lumber industry is 
not, as some suppose, a declining indus- 
try. Rather, it is an industry on the 

threshold of greater things.” 

















Here, it necessary to curtail greatly their 


who has studied the subject 
knows—that the lumber in- 
dustry has always exerted it- 
self to conserve and utilize all 
of its timber for which a mar- 
ket could be found. The lum- 
berman has left in the woods 
or burned at the mill only 
those parts of his logs for 
which no market could be had 
at a price that would cover 
manufacture and transporta- 
tion, a policy which can hardly 
be condemned while Nature 
supplies the trees and is re- 
sponsible for their many de- 
fects. The lumberman, in 
fact, has made it a more or 
less constant practice to mar- 
ket some of his output at an 
actual loss, whenever the loss 
on that part could be recov- 
ered by a proportionate profit 
on products more keenly in 
demand. 

The sawmills of the United 
States are equipped with every 
known and practical device for 
getting out of the timber 
everything it contains for 
which a market can be found. 
They are “wasting” only such 
timber as is rejected by all 
classes of buyers and they are 
endeavoring constantly to re- 
duce even this “waste” by ed- 
ucating consumers to the use 
of material for which to-day 


there is no market and, also, by ef- 


then, is a condition which, although 
the natural outgrowth of the develop- 
ment of the country, threatens the 
welfare of future generations of 
Americans and calls for the active 
application of remedial measures in 
the near future. 

To-day, there is no shortage of 
timber in the United States. A few 
minor species are becoming scarce, 
but of those woods which are used 
in great quantities, the supply is fully 
adequate for the needs of this gen- 
eration and of several.to come. 
Therefore, talk of the imminence of 


consumption of forest products or to 
import their timber supply from some 
other part of the world. 

Such a situation, unfortunately, 
affords striking opportunities for 
misrepresentation and for the man- 
ufacture of political capital at the 
expense of a great industry which, 
by virtue of its widely scattered char- 
acter and lack of business solidarity, 
is almaggt defenseless against mali- 
cious attack. It is commonly said, 
for example, that the lumbermen 
have “wasted” the forest resources 
of the United States; that the coun- 


fecting every practicable improve- 
ment in their manufacturing proc- 
esses and equipment. 

As to the attitude of the lumber 
industry toward the legitimate con- 
servation activities and propaganda 
of the last decade, it is safe to say 
that organizations of lumbermen 
have done more to stimulate interest 
in such matters than has anyone else, 
which is probably the most effective 
possible answer, based on facts, to 
the charge that lumbermen are in- 
different with regard to the welfare 
of future generations. 
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Outstanding figures in America’s lumber industry. They are, left to right: J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 

Lumber Mills, Bellingham, Wash.; Edward Hines, of Chicago, head of many lumber manufacturing enterprises and of 

the largest retail lumber business in the world; Charles H.Worcester, president, C. H. Worcester & Co., Chicago, and one 

of the leading producers of forest products in the Lake States; Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 

ber Co., a leading factor in the western field; John W. Blodgett, president of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and one of the country’s leading timber land operators. 


In some quarters the impression 
has gained ground that lumber and 
kindred products are falling into dis- 
use. Recent years have seen the suc- 
cessful substitution of so many other 
materials and the displacement of 
lumber for so many uses that it is 
a natural error for the uninformed 
to assume that lumber is becoming 
constantly less important in daily 
life.. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. Instead, the growing 
complexity of civilized life is creat- 
ing several new uses for our forest 
products to take the place of every 
one of the old uses that have disap- 
peared. Reinforced concrete con- 
struction displaced wood construc- 
tion for many tvpes of buildings, but 
a tally of the amount of lumber used 
for forms on a typical concrete job 
will compare favorably with the 
amount that would have been used 
for the actual construction before 
concrete came into use. 

Consideration of the new indus- 
tries of recent years shows that most 
of them have developed as heavy 
consumers of lumber. Automobiles, 
talking machines, airplanes, radio— 
these and innumerable others have 
created new demands for forest 
products. From the time one sits 
.down to breakfast at a table made 
of wood and picks up the morning 
paper, printed on wood, through the 
day and the night, wood is a con- 
stant and necessary servant, perform- 
ing in a thousand ways. Because of 
the almost infinite variety of the de- 
mands for its products, the lumber 
industry is not, as some suppose, a 
declining industry. Rather, it is an 
industry on the threshold of greater 
things, preparing to meet greater ob- 
ligations as they develop, and for 
these reasons the lumbermen of the 
United States are keenly in sympathy 
with every rational theory of con- 
servation, sound utilization, and pro- 
vision for a future timber supply. 


One of the constantly recurring 
causes of misunderstanding between 
the consuming public and the lum- 
ber industry is the unavoidable and 
steady increase in lumber prices. 
That this increase has been unavoid- 
able and will inevitably continue for 
many years is readily demonstrable, 
but it must be admitted the industry 
is open to adverse criticism for its 
failure to take the public into its 
confidence and explain the reasons. 
By way of illustration, Government 
statistics show that in 1899 the aver- 
age value of standing timber in Min- 
nesota was $3.40 per thousand feet 
and that in 1919 it was $10.08. In 
1899 the average value of stumpage 
in Texas was $1.17; in 1919 it was 
$5.46. In 1899 timber in Washing- 
ton showed an average value of 80 
cents and in 1919 it had jumped to 
$3.07. 

These increases seem, on their face, 
to indicate that an investor who 
bought timber at the 1899 prices and 
held it twenty years would have en- 
joyed an inordinate profit on his 
investment. But a little further 
analysis is necessary. The buyer 
who acquired timber in 1899 and sold 
it in 1919 had his money invested 
for twenty years and had the business 
right to expect a return of at least 
6 per cent. on that money. If the 
timber was immature when he ac- 
quired it, the growth might have 
compensated for part of the interest 
charge. If it was near maturity 
when purchased, depreciation would 
have to be added to the interest. But 
a far more important item in the long 
list of carrying charges on such an 
investment is the annual tax bill. 
Back in 1899 taxes were almost a 
negligible item, so far as standing 
timber was concerned. As the lum- 
berman blazed the trail and’ the tim- 
bered sections grew in population, 
revenue had to be raised to meet 
the demands for local government, 


schools, roads, and other public ac- 
tivities. -It too frequently happened 
that timber was the most readily 
reachable item of taxable property, 
the one class of property that could 
not’ be concealed or misrepresented. 
Consequently, taxation has increased 
steadily until to-day, in many sections 
of the country, it is so heavy as to 
constitute the one effective barrier 
against any plan of conservation that 
involves either the holding of stand- 
ing timber for future manufacture 
or the development of reforestation 
projects. Thus, the addition of the 
tax bill for a twenty-year period will 
explain a large part of the increase 
in timber values during that period. 
And this steady upward trend of 
stumpage values must continue until 
it reaches its ultimate limit, which 
will be the actual cost of growing 
timber for the market. 

In some instances, of course, de- 
pletion of the supply has been a fac- 
tor in rising values, as in the case 
of Minnesota, where white pine was 
plentiful in 1899 and practically ex- 
hausted in 1919; but the increases in 
timber prices due to this factor have 
not been proportionately greater than 
the increases in general land values 
in the prosperous agricultural sec- 
tions of the United States. 

Other influences that have unavoid- 
ably increased the price of lumber by 
increasing the cost of producing it 
have been the trend toward a shorter 
working day in woods and mill oper- 
ations, higher wages, the disappear- 
ance of the most accessible timber 
and the necessity of resorting to 
methods of log transportation that 
are very expensive as compared with 
the river driving practice of the past. 
Beyond these points, also, must be 
taken into account the greatly in- 
creased freight: haul from mill to 
market, with consequent increase in 
transportation cost on the product. 
These are the outstanding reasons 
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ROBERT H. DONOVAN 
Of New Orleans, La., largest manufac- 


turer of Cypress lumber in the United 
States. 


why lumber can not be bought in our 
markets at prices that seem reason- 
able when compared with values pre- 
vailing before the war; and they are 
reasons over which the timber owners 


and manufacturing lumbermen have ' 


no control whatever. 

Despite the frequent investigations 
designed to unearth a “lumber trust,” 
the lumber manufacturing industry, 
by virtue of its widely scattered na- 
ture and diversified ownership, is one 
of the least effectively organized of 
American industries. Intensive com- 
petition prevails between the im- 
portant lumber producing sections ; 
between the North Carolina pine dis- 
trict of the South Atlantic seaboard 
and the Southern pine district of the 
South; between the Southern pine 
district and the Douglas fir section 
of the North Pacific coast; between 
the hemlock and hardwood manu- 
facturers of the Lake States and the 
producers of similar woods in the 
East and the Central South. Com- 
petition controls the price of lumber 
as it does the prices of few other 
commodities and it happens, un- 
fortunately, that the demand for lum- 
ber is sufficiently variable so that the 
fluctuations of the market are some- 
times beyond what seems to be rea- 
sonable. A producing capacity which 
will meet the demand for lumber 
during a period of normal building 
and: industrial activity will prove 
wholly inadequate in periods when 
building operations are unusually ac- 
tive and industrial consumers are de- 
manding great quantities of lumber. 

No attempt to regulate lumber 
production has ever been successful 
and none could be successful, even 
if it were legal, so long as the lumber 
producing facilities of the country 
are in the many thousands of hands 
that now control the situation. But 
the natural cure for an economic sit- 
uation of this sort—as unsound from 


the public viewpoint as it appears to 
the man whose money is invested in 
the business—must lie in the event- 
ual elimination of the weaker factors 
and the domination of the industry 
by larger and stronger producing 
units. That the trend is in this di- 
rection is evidenced by the fact that 
in 1909 the Census Bureau reported 
40,671 sawmills in operation, employ- 
ing 784,989 persons, with capital in- 
vested in plant and equipment (ex- 
clusive of timber investments) of 
$1,176,675,407, whereas in 1919, the 
number of mills reported had fallen 
to 32,568 employing 692,166 persons 
but the cavital investment had in- 
creased to $1,828,722,648 and the pri- 
mary horsepower employed had 
jumped from 2,840,082 to 2,922,656. 
These figures tell the story of the 
elimination of thousands of small 
mills and the increase in the number 
of large units that, by virtue of their 
financial and economic strength, are 
in position better*to meet the complex 
problems confronting the industry. 
The same point is demonstrated by 
Census figures which show that in 
1914, lumber manufacturing estab- 
lishments turning out products val- 
ued in excess of $100,000 each rep- 
resented but 7.3 per cent. of the total 
number reported, while in 1919 mills 
of the same class represented 12.3 
per cent. of the total. 

It has been said by competent au- 
thorities that lumber can be manu- 
factured at less cost in a small plant 
than in a large one and, while this 
statement is a debatable one, it is 
probably true. Yet it is certain that 
lumber can be manufactured and sold 
at less cost by the large plant than 
by the small one, which is the true 
test of endurance and survival. The 
trend toward a smaller number of 
large units, therefore, is one that 
should bring eventually a stabilized 
market, providing the consumer with 
the lumber he needs at a lower aver- 
age cost than would be possible under 
conditions such as have prevailed in 
the past with its extreme and hectic 
market fluctuations. 

In softwoods, the Southern states 
produce the largest part of our lum- 
ber supply, in the form of Southern 
yellow pine. This wood, however, 
has passed the peak of its production 
and the next ten years will see a 
steady and increasingly rapid decline 
in Southern pine production. Con- 
current with this decline will come 
an increase in the output of Douglas 
fir from the West, together with 
Western spruce, hemlock, and cedar. 
Producers in the Douglas fir terri- 
tory have been virtually shut out of 
a large part of the country thus far, 
due to the ability of Southern pine 
manufacturers to supply the demand 
for softwood lumber at delivered 
prices with which the western mills, 
under the disadvantage of long 
freight hauls, could not compete. 

The gradual decline of Southern 
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J. H. KIRBY 


Chairman of the Board, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Texas, and president 
Southern Pine Association. 


pine production, therefore, will re- 
move the principal competitive bar- 
rier which thus far has kept Western 
lumber largely out of Eastern mar- 
kets, and the Pacific Coast will profit 
by the building of a greater lumber- 
ing industry with an assured demand 
for its products. Thus, the most im- 
portant change of the coming decade 
will be the westward movement of 
lumber production. While this is 
going on, however, lumbering opera- 
tions will proceed indefinitely in the 
East, in the Lake states and in the 
South. Timber in these territories— 
the product of natural refo~estation 
—will be coming into maturity and 
will give rise to new manufacturing 
enterprises, many of them, perhaps, 
in districts that to-day are regarded 
as long past the producing stage. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
North Carolina pine district, where 
some of the first lumbering opera- 
tions in America were conducted, is 
to-day one of the important lumber 
producing sections. No one knows 
how many times it has been cut over, 
but nature continues to provide a 
crop at intervals, if given the chance. 

In the hardwoods, the problem of 
future supply is far more serious. 
Some of them are already scarce, 
notably such woods as hickory and 
ash, and the supply of good oak, 
maple and birch will last but a few 
years. It is freely predicted that an- 
other five years will see a large in- 
crease in our imports of hardwoods, 
chiefly from Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, South America, and the Orient. 
American capital is beginning to take 
an interest in the vast hardwood 
forests to the south of us, and there 
is reason to believe that our markets 
will soon begin to receive many va- 
rieties of cabinet and finishing woods 
that are as yet unknown to us, but 
that can be imported and sold at most 
attractive prices. 

It is only in the better grades of 
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hardwoods, however, that any short- 
age of supply may be anticipated in 
the next few years. In the low 
grades, the hardwood trade to-day 
faces a serious problem by way of 
excess production. The timber now 
being manufactured is necessarily far 
less choice than that which was re- 
garded as merchantable a few years 
ago, and this inferior timber produces 
a very large percentage of low-grade 
stock, suitable for box manufacture 
and such uses, but generally, though 
not always correctly, regarded as un- 
suited for cabinet and other finer 
work. Under present conditions the 
hardwood producer is finding it very 
difficult to dispose of this low-grade 
product on a basis that will yield a 
profit. The lack of demand for lum- 
ber of this sort necessarily tends to 
force higher the price of the upper 
grades, which in turn is paving the 
way for importations. Apparently 
the only remedy lies in the education 
of consumers to the use of grades 
which they now reject but which can 
be made to serve purposes for which 
more expensive lumber is now almost 
universally used. Active work in this 
direction is being undertaken by trade 
organizations, in co-operation with 
the Government’s Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wis. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, 
exports to Europe constituted an im- 
portant part of the normal demand 
for American forest products. It 
was generally believed that with the 
return of peace, a heavy demand 
would again develop, but the collapse 
of European money values has held 
our lumber exports far below what 
otherwise would have been certain. 
Of late, for the first time in many 
years, Scandinavian lumber has been 
offered in American markets, a con- 
dition which is possible only because 
of the exchange situation. Exports 
to South America and the Orient. 
however, have climbed steadily in 
volume. 

Because of the way in which the 
industry has developed in widely sep- 
arated sections, methods of lumber 
grading and inspection have varied 
widely in different sections of the 
country. To some extent this vari- 
ance has been a cause of dissatisfac- 





tion among consumers, who quite 
naturally feel that their interests 
would be better served by the stand- 
ardization of lumber sizes, grades, 
and trade practices. Taking cogni- 
zance of this fact, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover recently offered the 
services of his Department in the 
inauguration of a movement to bring 
about such standardization, together 
with some sort of plan for the certifi- 
cation of the quality of lumber. 
Through the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, the industry 
has undertaken an exhaustive study 
of this problem which will probably 
result eventually in the general re- 
vision and partial unification of the 
grading systems in use in the various 
lumber-producing sections, a devel- 
opment which will be of incalculable 
benefit to buyers of forest products. 
Some plan for the actual grade-mark- 
ing of lumber, so that the buyer may 
see exactly what he is receiving will 
probably evolve out of this effort 
and, in addition, many of the larger 
producers are taking a keen interest 
in the idea of trade-marking their 
products, as a means of giving the 
material an actual identity that will 
make it susceptible of advertising as 
other branded goods are advertised, 
thereby getting away from the bulk 
commodity methods that have always 
characterized the selling of the prod- 
uct. A few leading operators have 
already broken away from old-time 
selling theories and practices, and 
their efforts have been sufficiently 
successful to demonstrate that the 
principles of modern merchandizing 
which apply in most other fields are 
equally applicable in the lumber 
business. 

While the post-war period was an 
extremely difficult one for the entire 
industry, the processes of deflation 
were carried through with surpris- 
ingly few casualties among the larger 
and better-organized producers and 
the industry as a whole is now on a 
very firm and satisfactory financial 
basis. During the last year conserv- 
atively handled timber operating se- 
curities have found a ready market 
without resort to high interest rates. 

The days when lumber sold at or 
below producing cost are gone, and 
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they are not likely to return. It jg 
probable, rather, that the industry 
may have difficulty during the next 
few years, in keeping prices down to 
sound levels, a thing which it earn. 
estly seeks to do as evidence of its 
desire to keep faith with the public 
and as a means of stabilizing the de- 
mand for its products. It has an 
adequate supply of raw material to 
meet the needs of several generations, 
producing facilities equal to all rea- 
sonable demands, distributing facilj- 
ties that cover every community in 
the country, and, back of all this, a 
sincere purpose to conduct its affairs 
in such manner as to warrant the 
confidence and approbation of the 
American people. It does not, how- 
ever, control the prices of its products 
and can not prevent them from ris- 
ing unduly when demand becomes 
unreasonable in volume and a tempo- 
rary shortage of supply results. 

As to its part in providing for our 
future supply, the lumber industry 
will undertake its full share of the 
burden, but before it can do much it 
must have relief from the present 
unwise and burdensome system of 
taxing timber, a system that compels 
the owner of timber to cut it as rap- 
idly as he can and that effectively 
stands in the way of practical re- 
forestation of cut-over lands that are 
valueless for agriculture and should 
be developed as the basis of a future 
timber supply. 

Lumbering stands very near the 
top rank of American industries. Its 
prosperity means prosperity for sev- 
eral millions of Americans directly 
and indirectly in its employ. It has 
come through a most trying period 
with distinct benefit and is, to-day, 
in a stronger position than ever be- 
fore in its history. 





If men would boss themselves 
they would be free of all other 
bosses.—David Gibson. 

2-6 

Character requires a still air. 
We seldom find any great height 
and sweetness of character in an 
envious-minded person, for the 
simple reason that it has no chance 
to grow; all the forces go in other 
directions.—T. T. Munger. 
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What Makes a Successful 
Business Manpr 


Maladjustment Between Production and Distribution—Methods 
of Marketing—How to Sell an Industry 


By Roger W. Babson 


(Copyrighted by Babson Statistical Organization) 


usual method of doing business. 

Results prove it. Do you real- 
ize that losses from failures equal— 
or exceed—losses from fires? From 
a compilation published in the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bulletin, I quote the 
following figures: Losses by fire 
for ten years were $2,492,428,170, 
against $2,904,100,000 losses through 
failures. . 

What is the trouble? 

In my opinion it is in large part the 
excessive booms and resulting disas- 
trous panics—in other words, the 
wild fluctuations of the business 
cycle. What is the cause of this? 
I think that a chief cause is the lack 
of adjustment between pro- 


S OMETHING is wrong with the 


40 cents, and the cost to distribute 
will be 60 cents. I have no doubt 
that even greater discrepancies might 
be found in the case of other 
articles. 

What steps can we take to bring 
distribution and production more into 
alignment and correct adjustment? 
If we can find even a partial answer 
to this we will do much toward re- 
ducing the wild fluctuations of the 
business cycle. 

First, we should bring to the prob- 
lem of distribution the same scien- 
tific approach which has been so 
successfully applied to production. 
Selling has been largely a matter of 
guesswork, but we must place it 


cessful are those that know most 
about their prospective customers. 
These concerns ascertain, not only 
the kind of people or business firms 
that constitute their market, but also 
the condition of each customer’s 
business. 

If your product is classed as equip- 
ment, machinery, supplies or services 
of interest only to a certain class or 
group of industries, information as 
to the present condition and future 
outlook for those industries should 
be in hand before you spend a single 
dollar or send out a single salesman 
in an effort to market your product. 
If your line is highly specialized, cot- 
ton machinery for instance, you of 

course must sell to a single 








duction and distribution; we 


industry and your sales and 


have made tremendous strides : advertising campaigns should 
in production but we have = LESALER or __ retailer, be undertaken only after se- 
lagged far behind in distribu- when your sales efforts are curing the latest information 
tion. based on a statistical knowledge and forecasts of the cotton 


If production is compared 
to the automobile, then distri- 
bution may be typified by the 
ox-Cart. 

Do you realize what we 
have accomplished in produc- 
tion? In the making of boots 
and shoes, what formerly by 








of your customer’s business, when 
all wasted effort is eliminated by 
directing your energies straight to 
the concern or individual with the 
buying power, then you are sell- 


ing scientifically. 


goods industry. 

If your product is one that 
can be sold to several different 
lines, office furniture or elec- 
trical equipment, for example, 
you will find that a cam- 
paign laid out and directed to 

- each industry individually will 














hand methods required nine 
hours requires but one by ma- 
chinery. In the manufacture of 
laundry soap, twenty hours’ work 
now takes but one. Even greater 
savings occur with other articles. In 
making hammers or plows thirty- 
two hours’ work is now done in one 
hour. Certain machine parts, now 
made in one hour, required by hand 
methods over 4,000 hours. 

The general average for all articles 
is about 250 to one. In other words, 
where by hand methods it formerly 
required 250 hours of labor to pro- 
duce a certain product, we now need 
but one. 

It is absurd to even suggest that 
efficiency of distribution has been in- 
creased in anything like this ratio of 
250 to one. In fact, from many stand- 
points, it may be questioned whether 
we have made any advance at all in 
distribution. I have at hand certain 


preliminary figures suggesting that 
in various kinds of merchandise it 
costs more to market than to make. 
On a dollar article, for example, the 
cost to make may be expected to be 


squarely upon the foundation of 
facts first. 

When you get the facts by ana- 
lyzing your merchandising, you may 
discover that you are selling or 
should sell primarily on the basis of 
industry. If you are making motor 
trucks, for example, you will find 
that your customers divide themselves 
into certain industrial groups, such as 
the iron and steel industry, the lum- 
ber industry, and so on. If this is 
the way in which your business nat- 
urally aligns itself, then your: dis- 
tribution should be primarily based 
upon the study of industries. 

In many instances, however, a 
business cannot well be classified by 
industry. For example, if you are 
selling food products, clothing, mu- 
sical instruments, and other articles 
of general consumption, you will find 
that the more practical classification 
is by localities. I have, therefore, de- 
voted a separate article to this al- 
ternate problem of selling a city. 

The concerns that are most suc- 


lower your cost of distribution 
substantially. You have an 
opportunity to cut your sales expenses 
from 10 to 30 per cent., and if you 
happen to be in a mail-order field, 
you can cut even more. 

If, instead of being a wholesaler 
you are a retailer whose market is 
limited to a given city, you also can 
profit by a knowledge of what is 
going on in the various industries. 
Always in every city, some one or 
more than one industry is pro:per- 
ous. The merchant who studies 
business fundamentals will make his 
business immensely more profitable 
by directing his sales drives toward 
the people engaged in those lines. 

Retailers of any article or line of 
goods, bond salesmen, insurance and 
real estate men, will find increased 
profits by directing their selling ac- 
tivities towards the people who have 
the cash to buy. 

Wholesaler or retailer, when vour 
sales efforts are based on a statistical 
knowledge of your customer's bus- 
iness, when all wasted effort is elim- 
inated by directing ‘your energies 

















straight to the concern or individual. 
with the buying power, then you are 
selling scientifically. 

If you are selling some product to 
only one or a few industries it may 
be well for you to consider whether 
or not you are selling to all of 
the industries that could use your 
product. To those who desire to 
broaden their sales field, an analysis 
oi the industrial market will reveal 
rich possibilities. 

There are over 340 important in- 
dustries in the country. These in- 
dustries comprise 290,000 establish- 
ments employing over 9,000,000 wage 
eainers. From the abrasive industry 
‘at the alphabetical top of the list to 
‘woven goods at the bottom, there is 
embraced every kind of business ac- 
tivity. These 290,000 manufacturing 
establishments buy over $37,000,000,- 
000 of goods each year. They pur- 
chase raw materials, equipment, and 
supplies of every conceivable kind. 

When examining the industrial 
market with a view to deciding upon 
a selling field, attention should be 
paid to two very desirable features 
of the market; namely, breadth, and 
seascnal uniformity. The 


In order to acquire a knowledge of 
the nature of the activity of the vari- 
ous industries, information must be 
secured showing the kind of products 
being produced and the layout of 
plant and equipment used to manu- 
facture and sell them. The size of 
the various concerns in any industry 
should be ascertained and the quan- 
tities of materials, supplies, and 
equipment required by each estimated. 

A study of the above kind will 
frequently reveal a number of hith- 
erto unsuspected customers’ among 
the industries. However, whether 
you sell to one industry or many, 
whether you sell direct to the manu- 
facturer or to his employees, you 
should be in possession of the facts 
concerning present conditions and the 
future outlook in each. 

How will you go about analyzing 
the purchasing power of your cus- 
tomers? Which ones will be the 
most active and the readiest buyers? 
Will all concerns in any one industry 
be equally good customers? How 
long will the prosperous concerns 
continue active? All these questions 
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its product, and its continued ability 
to combine the necessary elements 
of production and distribution. The 
usefulness of carriages and wagons 
is beginning to wane due to the ad. 
vent of the automobile. The many. 
facture of wooden automobile wheel; 
is giving way to the manufacture of 
steel wheels, because of the increas- 
ing difficulty in obtaining hickory, 

Let us consider first how changes 
in the demand for your customer's 
product will cause changes in his de- 
sire or ability to purchase the thing 
you wish to sell him. When his de- 
mand is good and he is actively 
producing, he will buy raw materials, 
supplies, and equipment of various 
kinds. Conversely, when his demand 
declines, he curtails production and 
will be less likely to buy. 

Another important item to inquire 
into is your customers’ cost of pro- 
duction. Inasmuch as the cost of 
production plays an important part 
in determining the profits of an in- 
dustry, the various factors entering 
into it raust be examined with great 
care in order to determine whether 
total costs will increase or decrease 

during the period under study. 








broader the field, the less like- 


Prices also are important for 





lihood there is of losses due to 
the troubles that afflict single 
industries from time to time, 
such as overproduction and 
strikes. The concern with 
only one customer is not in so || 








HE CONCERNS that are most 
successful are those that know 
most about their prospective cus- 


tomers. 


practically the same reason. 
Prices respond to changes in 
basic business conditions dif- 
ferently, however, in the case 
of industries where free com- 
petition is the rule than they 














teciire a position as the con- 
cern with one hundred, even 
though the one concern may be buy- 
ing fully as much as the entire hun- 
dred. There is more safety in a 
diversified market. 

The market that holds up well in 
all. seasons is obviously a more profit- 
able one than a one or two-season 
market. In the former case, man- 
ufacturing is done much more effi- 
“ciently, both producing and selling 
organizations are more stable, and 
less business risk is involved in the 
bandling of inventories. 

Therefore, study the seasonal 
habits of the various industries and 
determine the time of year in which 
each usually encounters its season of 
greatest manuiacturing activity. By 
timing sales and advertising cam- 
paigns to anticipate manufacturers’ 
seasonal requirements for equipment, 
materials and supplies in seiccted in- 
dustries, it is possible to maintain a 
fairly uniform market throughout all 
seasons of the year. 


It may be that in order to carry 
out this plan of a year-around mar- 
ket, it will be necessary to handle 
more than one product. For ex- 
ample, the seller of wire screens for 
‘building purposes, whose market is 
largely in the spring and summer, 
should take some line that is as- 
sociated with the heating and 


ventilating of industrial buildings 
and business quarters in the winter. 


will arise constantly. You can an- 
swer them by keeping in touch with 
fundamental business conditions and 
by watching the special factors which 
are peculiar to the various individual 
industries. 


It is improbable that the manu- 
facturing activity of all the industries 
to which you desire to sell will vary 
exactly in unison with general bus- 
iness as indicated by statistics of 
fundamental barometers. Most in- 
dustries either lag behind or precede 
the general movement. Changes in 
the business cycle do not cause the 
same degree of change in the activ- 
ity of every industry. Special factors 
peculiar to each industry are re- 
sponsible for this lack of complete 
uniformity. 

As a preliminary step, it will be 
well to obtain a general idea of each 
industry. The first. questions that 
vaturally arise concern the usefulness 
af the industry’s products and the 
reasons for the establishment of the 
indusiry in its present centers. The 
age of the industry, and the rate of 
its past growth, also its relative im- 
portance compared with other indus- 
tries should be ascertained. In this 
connection, we should recognize and 
give due weight to the fact that the 
permanency of the industrv will de- 
pend on the continued usefulness of 





do in the case of industries 
more or less under the control 
of some strong interest constituting 
a monopoly. If competition is pres- 
ent, ptices will freely respond to 
changes in the business cycle and 
to changes in the average price of all 
commodities. If, however, the in- 
dustry is a practical monopoly, prices 
may be held under such complete 
control that changes in the business 
cycle and in the price of other com- 
modities may find very little reflec- 
tion in the price of the industry’s 
product. 

We must not forget that the labor 
situation may affect future producing 
activity, not only through wage 
charges, but also through troubles 
resulting in strikes and _ boycotts. 
Therefore, the character of the labor 
used in the industry, the extent to 
which it is organized, the nature of 
any existing agreements, and the 
general relations of employers and 
employees should be ascertained. 
The probability of labor troubles in 
other industries, especially fuel and 
transportation, should be estimated. 

The condition of the money mar- 
ket should be determined with the 
idea of forming a judgment as to 
the future course of money rates. 
Increasing money rates mean in- 
creased interest charges and cost of 
working capital, while a decrease in 
meney. rates means the contrary. 

Phe probability of taiiff changes 
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should aiso be considered. Increased 
tariff rates on the product of the 
jndustr) will tend to curtail imports 
and enable domestic manufacturers 
to maintain prices on a higher basis 
than if the importation of the 
product were unrestricted by import 
duties: k : 

The crop situation has a bearing on 
the future activity of most industries 
py reason of the fact that the farmer 
buys approximately 30 per cent. of 
all the manufactured products pro- 
duced. When good crops are mar- 
ketable at profitable prices, farmers 
buy freely and there is generally a 
good demand for most manufactured 
goods. When crops are poor, and 
prices low compared with the prices 
of the things the farmer buys, he 
curtails his purchasing and the effect 
is immediately felt in the manufac- 
turing industries. 

An eye should also be kept on the 
progress of legislation at Washing- 
ton. This may take the form of 
tariff discussion, price fixing discus- 
sions, and matters relating to the 
labor situation. Despite the slogan 
of less Government in business, we 
must recognize that there will al- 
ways be considerable Government in 
business. 

By following the above general 
rules you will be able to obtain a 
fairly good opinion as to the prob- 
able purchasing attitude of your cus- 
tomers in each industry. 

Having obtained a knowledge of 
conditions, present and future, of the 
industries to which you wish to sell, 
you are in a position to plan your 
sales and advertising campaigns ‘to 
fit your customer’s needs. You have 
time to prepare for increased activ- 
ity and can be on hand with the 
goods when they. are needed. If 
your sales field embraces more than 
one line of activity, you can shift as 
conditions change to keep your ef- 
forts concentrated on your best 
market. 

When the outlook is unfavorable 
and an industry is to go through a 
temporary decline, your studies will 
warn you in time. Your credit de- 
partment has an opportunity to get 
cleaned up before things get too tight 
and your sales manager can avoid 
waste of time and money on a bar- 
ren field. 

By selling as described above, you 
can base your decisions on a full and 
complete knowledge of conditions as 
they are and will exist, you will 
avoid risk, worry, and loss—in fact, 
make the most of every opportunity. 
It is hardly necessary to add that it 
will enable you to reduce the mar- 
gin of error in your business judg- 
ment score to a negligible fraction, 
thereby materially increasing both 
your sales and your net profits. 

,Eprror’s Note.—This is the fourth 

of a series of articles written espe- 

cially for “Forbes” by Roger W. 


Babson. The next will appear in an 
early issue, 


93. 


“Show Me a Man Not ‘Sold’ on 


Chamber of Commerce” 
By James H. Ieron 


to join the Rotary Club, and 
I think I’ll drop my member- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce 
and join,” said a business man out 
in the Middle West to a friend he met 


te AY, JACK, I’ve been invited 


in the elevator. 


“I would if I were you,” agreed 


Jack. “I’m going to drop my mem- 
bership, too. I don’t get anything 
out of it.” 


I had to get off the elevator at that 
point in the conversation or I would 
have been tempted to inform the fel- 
low who was about to join the Rotary 
Club, that if he dropped his mem- 
bership in the Chamber of Commerce 
he would make a mighty poor Ro- 
tarian. 

Show me a business man, or a pro- 
fessional man for that matter, who 
is not “sold” on the Chamber of 
Commerce and its place in the com- 
munity and I’ll show you a man who 
looks upon his business as a means 
of getting all he can out of the com- 
munity and putting nothing “back. 
His idea in life is getting to give, in- 
stead of giving to get. 

The average business man looks 
upon the Chamber of Commerce as 
a good thing to belong to, to aid 
him in his business, etc., but he is 
not sold on the big purpose of the 
Chamber, and, if he were asked why 
he belonged to it, ten chances to one 
he would not give an intelligent an- 
swer.. He would probably say, “It’s 
a business man’s organization and 
most business men belong to it, and 
they have a banquet once a year.” 
What a heck of an answer to come 
from an American business man in 
this new day! And yet it is true 
the average business and professional 
man does not know his relationship 
to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Of all the lessons taught us by 
the Great War the one that stands 
out above all is CO-OPERATION. To 
win in peace as we did in war we 
must co-operate with each other, for 
each other, and for all others. 

Every man desires to win success, 
but the trouble is that too many are 
trying to win alone. No man ever 
did win success in a big way alone 
and no man ever will. . It’s against 
the Law! 

“Whosoever among you would be- 
come chiefest, let him become the 
servant of all.” So said the Master 
Co-operator when his disciples asked 
him who was the greatest man. 

Unlike it was at the commencement 
of the war when there was lack of 
organization and leadership, to-day 
we have both organization and leader- 
ship in the Chamber of Commerce 








in every community of any size in 
the United States, but the trouble is 
that the Chamber of Commerce needs 
to be “sold” to its own members and 
to those in the community who are 
not members. 

The Chamber of Commerce is the 
moral force of the community organ- 
ized to function for all in the com- 
munity and as such should be “sold” 
to every one in the community. 

It is a matter of salesmanship and 
the sales manager is the Secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

Recognizing that the only way to 
gain greater knowledge of the work 
of the profession was by exchange 
of ideas and experiences and in- 
tensive study, there has been estab- 
lished at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., the National School 
for Commercial Secretaries. 

The new school is unique for the 
reason that it is the first established 


by those interested in the profession 


of commercial organization secretar-. 
ies from a purely altruistic stand- 
point. The school is. fostered by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the National Association of 
Commercial Organization Secretar- 
ies, and Northwestern University. 
The second session has just closed 
with nearly 300 students in attend- 
ance. . weet se: 
This. school is the official national 
institution for the education of those 
desiring to become Chamber of. Com- 
merce secretaries, and for the ad- 
vanced education of those: already 
engaged in the work. Its methods 
tend to: stabilize the work of secre- 
taries and to broaden the scope and 
the efficiency of the Chambers of 
Commerce. 

There are three groups of studies— 
fundamental subjects, technical stud- 
ies for first-year students, and spe- 
cialized subjects for second-year 
students. 

In every community new prob- 
lems may arise that the community 
administration cannot ‘solve; but 
when they come before the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Secretary, if he at- 
tends the National School for Com- 
mercial Secretaries, will have the 
knowledge or will know where to go 
and whom to go to, to get the knowl- 
edge desired. 

There are over 3,000 Chambers of 
Commerce in the United States. 
There were less than 300 secretaries 
in attendance at the last session of 
the school. Why? 





Fields are won by those who 
believe in the winning.—Higginson. 








What Ails the Coal Industryr 









Engineer Points Out Advantages to be Gained in Bituminous 
Fields by Installation of Modern _Machinery . 


r NHE bituminous coal industry 
has now reached a_ turning 
point in its history. On one 

side, we find the men disaffected and 
embittered. In the other camp, we 
find the coal operators facing a leg- 
itimate and imperious demand for 
cheap coal, a demand that could not 
have been satisfied even by a return 
to the wage scale of 1917. Not even 
a wage reduction of 50 per cent. 
would accomplish anything like the 
results achievable by the substitu- 
tion for the present haphazard and 
inefficient mining methods of more 
effective and economical ones espe- 
cially designed to permit the free 
and unlimited use of such appro- 
priate equipment as may already ex- 
ist and any other that the mechani- 
cal genius of our people is sure to 
produce when there is a demand for 
it. 

When our soft coal industry 
emerges from the readjustment pe- 
riod it must sooner or later enter, 
the opening of new mining opera- 
tions will no longer be the simple 
and cheap matter it now is. The 
mining of coal will then be con- 
ducted only by large companies in 
the hands of which it will stay, the 
tendency probably being to further 
concentration of ownership. These 
large concerns, disposing of the nec- 
essary capital, will be adequately 
equipped with modern mining ma- 
chinery, and will be able to store 
coal in large quantities during off- 
seasons for shipment when demand 
evertakes production. Thus, our 
mines will operate the whole year 
around, instead of about 200 days 
out of 365 as at present. This will 
make it unnecessary—even inadvis- 
able—to keep more men on hand 
than can be employed continuously, 
eliminating a great evil of the pres- 
ent system. 

Looking back on the twenty years 
he spent in the coal fields of West 
Virginia and Kentucky, two things 
stand out prominently in the writer’s 
reco'lections: the incredible lack of 
foresight that made the operators 
fall an easy prey to the unions, and 
the stubborn conservatism that is re- 
sponsible for the mines continuing 
in 1922 the same methods of opera- 
tion that were already denounced 
for their inefficiency and wasteful- 
ness by all competent mining engi- 
neers before the close of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Had the bituminous operators of 


By F. C. Cornet 


Consulting Coal Mining Engineer 





1890-1910 been broader minded, had 
they well understood their best in- 
terests, had they consented when cir- 
cumstances required to bargain on 
equal terms with the men, instead 
of imposing on all concerned ukases 
often arrived at in some distant city 
by a board of directors that knew 
little about coal mining and cared 
less about coal miners, the unions 
would never have penetrated into 
West Virginia and succeeded in com- 
pletely alienating from the operators 
70 per cent. of the mining popula- 
tion of the state. 

And had it not always been the 
policy of the coal companies to spend 
capital on more and more houses 
rather than on the purchase of im- 
proved machinery and other modern 
equipment, the population of our coal 
fields would not amount to more 
than 60 per cent. of what it now is, 
and our mines would be operated 
more continuously than they are. A 
well-known West Virginia coal king 
never lost an opportunity to tell his 
associates : 

“Remember, boys, that machines 
Do not 

When 


do not deal in my stores. 
waste money on such things. 





(Courtesy of Sullivan Machinery Co.) 


Machine Undercutting a Coal Seam 


Not even a wage cut of 50 per cent. would accomplish the results possible with 
modern machinery, which enables operators to pay decent wages and yet produce 
cheap coal 


more coal is needed, put up more 
houses and bring more families to 
the place. That is the sensible pol- 
icy.” 

Deceiving themselves on the real 
value of the natural advantages pre- 
sented by the rich coal deposits 
thrown in their way by a lavish na- 
ture, confident in their ability to keep 
forever control of the labor situa- 
tion and wage scale, never suspect- 
ing that a war was coming that 
would increase two or three-fold the 
cost of living, the operators of West 
Virginia never worried about mine 
improvements. Why, amidst such an 
abundance of easy coal, lose any 
sleep thinking of the crudeness of 
hit-or-miss mining methods ~- that 
leave in the ground 30 to 50 per cent. 
of the seams mined? Why give a 
single thought to machines that 
would, for example, permit miners 
to double or treble their daily out- 
put, when labor was so plentiful, so 
cheap, so good-natured? Why spend 
on equipment money that, devoted 
to the erection of additional houses, 
would permit the population of the 
villages to increase and the company 
stores to sell more goods? 
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The average daily output of the 
miners must be raised considerably 
it coal is to be cheaper. Big individ- 
ual production will lower costs as 
nothing else will, thus enabling the 
operators to pay decent wages and 
yet produce cheap coal. The trouble 
with present mining methods is that 
they permit but a very limited use 
of whatever mining machinery is 
now available; the men do not de- 
rive enough help from this machin- 
ery. 

ficient machine mining methods 
are neither novel nor untried. A 
number of them are in use in Eu- 
rope. Two or three have been ap- 
plied successfully in our West and 
Middle West, a fact refuting the con- 
tention of a large number of Amer- 
ican coal operators that European 
methods are not practicable in Amer- 
ican mines. 

There are too few experienced 
mining engineers among our opera- 
tors. The word “experienced” must 
be understood here in its broadest 
sense, aS meaning a man familiar 
with the coal mining methods and 
customs of other countries as well as 
our own. 

It is difficult to understand why a 
thing that is done well under exceed- 
ingly trying and difficult natural con- 
ditions in Germany, France, Belgium 
or Great Britain could not be done 
with equal or better success under 
immensely better natural conditions 
in this country. It is also difficult to 
imagine what fault American miners 
could find with working conditions 
which, according to undisputed sta- 
tistics, are very much safer than 
those ruling in our mines. For it is 
an unfortunate fact that the -yearly 
percentage of coal miners killed in 
this country is three times as high as 
in Germany, four times as high as in 
France, and nearly five times as high 
as in Belgium. It is interesting to 
note that safety is greatest in Bel- 
gian coal mines, which are by far the 
deepest in the world and which have 
the most difficult natural conditions 
to overcome. 

A large increase of individual out- 
put being the only way to arrive at 
a substantial reduction of costs, it 
might perhaps be advanced against 
such a proposition that an increase 
of the already too great capacity of 
our soft coal mines will result in a 
corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of idle days our miners must 
lace in the course of each year. This, 
however, is not to be feared, for the 
reason that no transformation proc- 
ess like the one outlined above can 
take place without the elimination of 
many operations, due to one or the 
other of several causes, mostly nat- 
ural or physical—as, for example, an 
operating territory too scattered, too 
restricted, too far exhausted or too 
hadly cut up by reckless operation 
to permit of new methods being ap- 
plied with paying results. There are 
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hundreds of such impossible and des- 
perate cases in the single state of 


@ West Virginia. 


The refinancing process through 
which many mining companies must 
pass before they can successfully de- 
velop new working systems and pur- 
chase all necessary mechanical equip- 
ment will also contribute very mate- 
rially to a reduction of mining activ- 
ity, at least for a period of years, 
during which only the concerns ably 
and far-sightedly managed, and best 
situated naturally, economically and 
financially, will acquire leadership of 
the coal industry. 

No matter what new mining meth- 
ods and policies the coal companies 
may decide to adopt in the future to 
save themselves from ruin, success 
will depend in large part on the abil- 
ity of the employers to win the men 
back from their present disaffected 
and distrustful state of mind. With- 
out full co-operation on the miners’ 
part, there will never be any meas- 
urable increase of efficiency or sub- 
stantial reduction of costs. 

To conciliate the men is not the 
impossible task many operators think 
it is. The writer, who has had a 
great deal of experience handling 
coal miners of all kinds, colors, and 
nationalities, knows—as do all those 
who have had the same experience 
and have not forgotten it—that if 
the men turned toward the unions, 


it was because, having vainly tried 
for years to deal direct and on an 
equal footing with their employers, 
they were forced to conclude that 
they must employ a go-between who 
would not run the risk of losing his 
job and being driven with his family 
from the community for daring to 
find fault with any situation the oper- 
ators saw fit to create. 

The miners have more good sense 
than they are generally givencredit for. 
They have long ago discovered that the 
union leaders and organizers, who 
live on the fat of the land, are far 
from being as disinterested and hon- 
est as they profess to be. Neither 
have the miners failed to remark that, 
whatever the unions may have done 
for them, they have certainly not suc- 
ceeded in making them either happier 
or more prosperous than their breth- 
ren of the unorganized field. 

The coal companies must, first of 
all, make it clear beyond any possi- 
bility of successful contradiction that 
the men will share liberally in any in- 
crease of profits that may result from 
the introduction of new mining cus- 
toms, systems, and machines. 

Once the miners have learned to 
trust the operators, it will not be long 
before the union sycophants, grafters 
and terrorists, finding our coal 
regions unprofitable for them, will 
seek other fields of endeavor. 



























































To the young man or woman 
just starting in business, I can only 
say: Don’t be afraid of the bottom 
rung of the ladder. It is easier to 
start there than it is to take a run- 
ning jump and land half-way up; 
and it is easier to keep your bal- 
ance. 

The man who starts at the bot- 
tom gets in on the ground floor. 
‘He is building the foundation of 
his future life and if he builds the 
proper sort of a foundation he will 
see to it that the superstructure 
is up to specifications. There are 
as many chances to make good to- 
day as there were half a century 
ago, and the alert employee will 
find an equally alert employer 
eager to help him.—L. S. Swift. 

+ 2 

What man does not alter for the 
better, time alters for the worse. 
—Francis Bacon. 

. 2 

Business knowledge was never 
so cheap or so priceless as it is to- 
day. Business men are exchanging 
information frankly and freely, 
giving and taking from the com- 
mon store. The “hows” and 
“whys” .of buying, selling, manu- 
facturing—the “rights” and 
“wrongs” of credits, collections, 
advertising, correspondence — the 
“do’s” and “don’ts” of customer- 
service, finance management — all 
these are now within reach of any 
individual who has common sense 
and industry and a real desire to 
know.—W. C. Holman. 

SS 

When employees begin to work 
with their hearts as well as with 
their hands, the industrial millen- 
nium will be just around the cor- 
ner.—Jerome P. Fleishman, in 
“Uncle Jerry Says.” 

oa 


There is not one man in a thou- 
sand capable of being a successful 
rogue, while any one may succeed 
as an honest man.—E. W. Howe. 

* * 

I’m proof against that word 
“failure.” I’ve seen behind it. The 
only failure a man ought to fear 
is failure in cleaving to the purpose 
he sees to be best.—George Eliot. 

cn 6 

You get cheerfulness out of life 
in proportion as you put cheerful- 
ness in. You cannot invest coun- 
terfeit coin and expect dividends 
in real money.—The Policy. 





The Job 


(Specially Written for “Forbes’) 
By Edmund Leamy 


Whether the job be large or small, 
Splendid or poorly paid; 
Whether you come at another’s call 
Master or not of your trade; 
Merchant, mechanic, stenographer, 
clerk, 
Laborer, salesman, tell— 
If the work’s worth doing—at all 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 


Whether the hours be short or long, 
Lowly or not the work; 
Whether you’re ruled by task or 
gong, 
Boss of the job or clerk; 
Whether you labor with joy or await 
Clang of the quitting bell ; 
If the work’s worth doing—at all 
worth doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 


Whether the job be large or small, 
If it’s the task for you, 
Get in your stride, or quit it all, 
Struggle and strive to do! 
Honest! Be square! Be not slip-shod 
nor slick; 
Urgings to idle quell! 
For a job worth doing—at all worth 
doing— 
It’s worth doing well! 
* * * 


I am not bound to win, but I am 
bound to be true. I am not bound 
to succeed, but I am bound to live 
up to what light I have. I must 
stand with anybody that starids 
right; stand with him while he is 
right, and part with him when he 
goes wrong.—Abraham Lincoln. 

* * 


To business that we love we rise 
betime, 
And go to with delight. 
—Shakespeare. 





A Oext 


3B not derrived; God is not 

morked: for whatsoever a man 
smwueth, that shall he also reap.— 
Galatians, 6:7. 

Sent in by A. J. Lilly, Britt, 
Iowa, to whom a copy of 
“Forbes Epigrams, 1,000 
Thoughts on Life and Busi- 


ness,” will be sent. What is 
your favorite text? 
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All the young men and women 
who want education ought to have 
it. But the vast majority would 
profit far more by some other kind 
of education than that giver in 
the traditional American college. 
Every large industrial enterprise 
now maintains its school for the 
education of employees. Our largest 
banks are giving their clerks cer- 
tain hours for study. The Y. M. 
C. A. is turning to instruction as 
well as inspiration, and every mod- 
ern church is a school of religion. 
Every man should be educated, 
but only a minority are mentally 
or morally benefited by seclusion 
for four years within the gates of 
Oxford and Cambridge or the 
American colleges, which are bused 
on the English model. England has 
solved the problem, not by build- 
ing more Oxfords, but by develop- 
ing other types of training, and 
we must do the same thing.—W. H. 
P. Faunce, president Brown Uni- 
versity. 

ee ats, . 

A mule can’t kick and pull at the 
same time—neither can you.—Mil- 
waukee Tank News. 

.. 2. * 
Isn’t it funny? 
THAT A MAN WHO THINKS 
HE IS A BUSINESS MAN 
Will get up in the morning 
From an advertised mattress; 
Shave with an advertised razor, 
And put on advertised underwear, 
Advertised ‘hose, shirt, collar, tie 
and shoes, 
Seat himself at the table and 
Eat advertised breakfast food, 
Drink advertised ‘coffee or substi- 
tate, 
Put on an advertised hat, 
Light an advertised cigar, 
Go to his place of business and 
TURN DOWN -ADVERTISING 
ON THE GROUND 
THAT 
ADVERTISING DOESN’T PAY. 

—Greenville (Tex.) Evening 
Banner. 

“k=... 

All the genius I have lies just in 
this: When I have a subject in 
hand, I study it profoundly. Day 
and night it is before me. I ex- 
plore it in all its bearings ; my mind 
becomes pervaded with it. Then 
the effort which I make the people 
are pleased to call the fruit of 
genius. It is the fruit of labor and 
thought.—Alexander Hamiltou. 
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shipments due to some un- 

known cause, comb:ned 
with those claims for “concezled” 
loss and damage which the rail- 
ways have reluctantly paid, repre- 
sent 39.7 per cent. of the total, and 
it is this. share which 


L OSS and damage of freight 


By M. C. Krarup 


Consulting Engineer 


well as by thieves, would meet new 
obstacles if it became generally un- 
derstood that any freight contain- 
ers showing broken steel straps or 
boards, or especially old markings, 
were probably in_ illegitimate 
hands. Perhaps shippers could gain 
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Better Packing and Shipping 


Nearly 40 Per Cent. of Freight Losses Due to Organized 
Thievery—Permanent Containers Have 
Revolutionary Possibilities 


ity as President Smith of the N. 
Y. Central Lines, not more than 10 
per cent. of the losses can be 
traced to causes beyond human 
control, and on the basis of that 
estimate there should be a pos- 
sibility, by united efforts of all 

concerned, not inciud- 








shippers are most par- 
ticularly expected to re- 
duce through better 
packing, marking, and 
billing. But as most of 
these losses are noto- 


riously due most directly |i lished, 


to organized thievery, 
which the better pack- 
ing, marking, and billing 
would only make more 
difficult, no estimate 
higher than 20 per cent. 
to be gained by greater 
care on. the part of 
shippers seems at first 
glance to be justified, 
and against this there 
stands the trouble, as 
well as some additional 
cost, in improving 100 per 
cent. of all shipping done. 

If he takes this view- 
point only, the shipper 
remains indifferent. He 
must feel sure that the 
railway companies will 
do more than he can to 
reduce losses. and in- 
security, so that the total 
reduction will be some- 
thing well worth striv- 
ing for. 

In reality the case 
stands stronger for bet- 
ter packing, as it would 
avert many of the dam- 
age claims for which 
the railway companies 
assume undivided re- 








“Forbes” 


Appreciation 


ERBERT HOOVER has the habit of doing 
what he thinks should be done. 

there is too little standardization; so he has estab- 
in the Department of Commerce, the 
Division of Simplified Practice which brings 
together the best thought of producers, distribu- 
ters, and users and by supporting the mutual 
findings aims to get something done for the bene- 
fit of all. 
The following letter from the Division was 
gratifying to the editors of “Forbes” and should 
be of interest to our readers: 


Department of Commerce 
Office of the Secretary 
Washington 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

We are much impressed by M. C. Krarup’s 
article, entitled: “Better Packing and Shipping,” 
appearing on page 595 of “Forbes” 
His forecast regarding standardized containers 
may come true in fess time than he anticipates, 
for many trade associations are deeply interested 
in the advantages and economies arising out of 
dimensional simplification, and have asked our aid 
in obtaining them. 

The major purpose of this Division is to assist 
American business men, through their trade asso- tion. 
ciations, in solving problems of this nature. This 
work is obviously an essential step in lowering 
the cost of distribution, as evidenced by the state- 
ments in your recent series of articles on Chain 
Stores, by Theodore H. Price. 
is doing a great service in showing 
the public, through articles like those above men- 
tioned, how the present over-diversification in 
size, and lack of standardization, in the things 
it buys makes a huge deduction from the measure 
of goods and services we all might enjoy. 


Division of Simplified Practice, 
Wm. A. Durgin, Chief. 


He thinks 


for Sept. 16. 


ing the criminals, of ré- 
ducing the recorded 1921 
losses and damage of 
$96,750,000, to $9,675,000. 
This would at the same 
time save another sum, 
perhaps not much lower 
than $85,000,000, that is 
now spent in maintain- 
ing the 218 principal 
railway claim depart- 
ments on a large scale; _ 
and again a third sum of 

similar or greater mag- 
nitude representing the 
business losses and ex- 
penses of shippers, due 
partly to the claims 
which are not made or 
not paid and partly to 
the disruption of trade 
relations caused _ by 
shipments failing to 
reach consignees. or 
reaching them too late 
or in damaged condi- 


But, even if President 
Smith’s estimate of 
avoidable losses. must 
fall short of practically 
attainable results, very 
substantial improve - 
ments for the whole 
business world can evi- 
dently be accomplished 
by the right sort of 
teamwork. The gains 
to be derived from learn- 











ing more. substantial 





sponsibility. Rough 

handling of cars, combined with 
faults in loading, unloading, or 
stowing, accounts for 16.8 per 
cent.; unfit equipment, 10.3 per 
cent.; wrecks, 5 per cent.; and rob- 
bery, 10.3 per cent.—in all 42.4 per 
cent. And stronger packing cases 
would reduce the losses under the 
first three of these heads, while all 
disposal of goods by robbers, as 


another 20 per cent. in security for 
their own business transactions, 
and eventual lowering of freight 
rates, by doing all that the railway 
companies would like them to do. 
And they would have very clean 
hands in demanding that the rail- 
way companies should also do their 
share. 

According to such a high author- 


packing for the export © 
trade, through experience in the 
domestic business, are of course in- 
calculable at present, but must in 
course of time become very great. 
And then there is the large view 
of the shipping problem in which 
the chance for really radical im- 
provements is taken fully into ac- 
count. Every step toward better 


packing also points out the only 
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practical road to cheaper packing, 
because the cost of every improve- 
ment will necessarily be carefully 
considered, and it is through such 
frequent and painstaking attention 
to the cost question, and not by 
mere continuance of old habits, 
that means for radical cheapening 
as well as bettering of packing and 
shipping must be devised. Some- 
body in every large business shuuld 
have packing for a specialty. The 
field for invention in this line has 
so far not been much cultivated. 
In this larger view of the whole 
question one discovers that pack- 
ing has so far been on an anti- 
quated basis of hand work and 
rule of thumb, and also that the 
railway companies continue to do 
their part of the work much in 
the same fashion as it was done 
when traffic was lighter, freight 
trains shorter, locomotives and 
freight cars smaller, and when 
most employees, as well as the 
population at large, entertained 
views on work and duty differing 
somewhat from those now in 
vogue—all of which factors bear 


strongly on the provisions needed 
for taking up shocks and avoiding 
damage. Harriman and J. J. Hill 
blazed the path to a general im- 
provement of roadbeds and equip- 
ment, but in the tremendous de- 
velopment which has taken place 
the apparently minor matters re- 
lating to the security of shipments 
under the new conditions have not 
received so much attention. There 
is room for a more detailed trans- 
portation engineering on the part 
of the railway companies and, with 
regard to the packing, on the part 
of the shippers. 

The important relations be- 
tween shock, velocities, mass or 
weights, bumpers and other spring 
elements, braces, the fibre strength 
of materials, the structural 
strength and rigidity of freight 
containers, may here be pushed to 
one side for the moment, as any 
general discussion of them would 
have to be technical, and as they 
are considered more or less thor- 
oughly, for any given case in ship- 
ping, in the formulation of the 
rules and specifications of the In- 
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terstate Commerce Commission. 
not technically but in the light of 
results obtained by tests and gen. 
eral experience. Likewise the ef. 
fect of using very large freight 
cars, sometimes on a very exact- 
ing time schedule, for less-t!,an- 
carload shipments, may here only 
be passingly referred to, thouch it 
is evident that the large size of 
the cars, so long as partitions in 
them are not used, calls for much 
skill in loading, causes hurried and 
rough handling in unloading, and 
gives more opportunity for pi!fer- 
age than, for example, the much 
smaller cars still used in Europe. 

The harassed conditions under 
which the railway companies have 
been operating, with interference 
from the outside and from within, 
have of course not helped to get 
these apparently minor things 
under calm consideration. The hest 
remedies are scarcely in sight as 
yet, but the better the ind‘vidual 
shipper understands thac these 
things have a good deal to do with 
the condition of insecurity in which 
he is asked to help out, the better 










































Table Ii—Amounts Paid by 218 Railway Companies in 1921 
for Loss and Damage of Freight Shipments. 
(Continued from Table I in September 30 issue) 
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is the chance for getting practical 
remedies suggested and applied. 
The need of teamwork crops out 
in many places in the whole sub- 
ject. It will never be obtained 
from all shippers, but if it is of- 
fered by leading shippers the rest 
will gradually follow suit. The en- 
vineering of a development which 
will pay for itself as it comes 
along, to railway companies and to 
shippers alike, is the task on hand 
and not an easy one. 

Packing, marking, and billing, 
which is the shipper’s end of this 
task, are bound to come first, be- 
cause no difficult organization 
or huge appropriations are here re- 
quired for making headway. The 
improvements can be made piece- 
meal and by individual enterprise 
and insight. New ideas and inven- 
tions looking to cheapening and 
bettering of packing cases and 
other containers may be applied 
without official friction or hin- 
drance, provided the railway com- 
panies assist with liberal inter- 
pretations of the existing rules. 
They are already taking an active 
hand, through the American Rail- 
way Association, which finances 
the work done to devise improved 
containers by the Freight Con- 
tainer Bureau operating with four 
designing engineers appointed for 
this purpose to assist Col. B. W. 
Dunn, chief inspector of the Bu- 
reau of Explosives, which is a semi- 
official government institution, 
affiliated with the War Depart- 
ment, the Bureau of Standards, the 
Society for the Testing of Mate- 
rials and the Research Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis. This Freight 
Container Bureau, located at 30 
Vesey Street, New York City, 
works in close unison with ship- 
pers. The views entertained in 
each line of business are closely 
consulted at every step. The 
work done here must of course 
consist in one short but safe step 
after another. Some day the re- 
sults from this process will look 
big. 

Nothing prevents the shippers 
from taking a bolder view, how- 
ever, and aiming for combining 
strength and cheapness in contain- 
ers by steering the whole contain- 
er industry out of its old rut, and 
getting manufactured, by modern 
mass-production methods, stand- 
ardized containers suited for being 
used over and over again, and for 
being returned by the consignee at 
such nominal freight rates for 
empties as the railway companjes 
under the circumstances should be 
willing to make. 

The steel cells devised by the 
New York Central mark one of 
the first big steps in this direction, 
and seem to indicate that other 
































Plan Your Stationery to Help the Message 


HE physical appearance of 

the average letter that comes 
to our desk could easily be im- 
proved. Very few make any claim 
on our attention or invite us to 
read them. 

Isn’t this a sad oversight con- 
sidering the opportunity enjoyed 
by a good letter? 

Look through your morning’s 
mail and select one of the BEST 
LOOKING LETTERS. Something in 
the character of the paper—its 
weight or tint—directed your at- 
tention. Or, was it the heading? 
And if, upon reading it, the good 
impression is completed you may 
well reflect that these little touches 
of care are well spent on any letter. 

Consider the entire cost of the 
letter, including every item of dic- 
tation, transcription, and the over- 
head of the office, as you would a 
factory product. You will find that 
the extra cost of the proper sta- 


tionery can only be the merest 
fraction. 

Even without increasing the to- 
tal cost of stationery, the classi- 
fication of correspondonce may 
enable improvement in quality of 
some correspondence and reduc- 
tion in others. For _ instance, 
customer correspondence demands 
more consideration than ordinary 
house messages. 

One firm taught the advantage 
of brevity in departmental notes, 
by originating an inexpensive 
manila half-sheet called a “Let- 
tergram.” The form held only 100 
words dictated telegraphically. 

Generally, the best rule to make 
your letters distinctive is to sub- 
due every detail of stationery that 
will detract from the typewritten 
message. Your readers are quick 
to distinguish quality and good 
taste. 

Dress your letters for their men- 
tal calls. Impressions count. 








steps cannot be out of question or 
far away. The permanent con- 
tainer in far less expensive form 
than the steel cells for ordinary 
freight purposes, turned out in a 
certain range of dimensions and 
shapes, would remove the present 
necessity of employing cheap pack- 
ing for cheap goods, which is one 
of the great hindrances to effec- 
tive improvement of the condition. 
But it would do much more. It 
would be almost revolutionary. 
The possibilities of the permanent 
freight container are so large, me- 
chanically and commercially, and 
involve such a wide range of ideas 
that a book could easily be writ- 
ten on the subject, but the average 
business man will not be interested 
in these possibilities until they take 
tangible form directly applicable 
to the shipping he has to do to- 
day and tomorrow. The idea must 
be noted, however, being the big- 
gest one that is before the world 
in connection with improved 
freight traffic, and in line with 
other large industrial develop- 
ments. 


Editor's Note—This is the third o 
a series of six article by M. 
Krarup dealing with ways and means 
to prevent waste caused by improper 
packing and shipping. 


A Profitable Investment 


A bank stock dealer is responsi- 
ble for the story that a Negro por- 
ter at the First National Bank of 
New York retired a few years ago 
on the accumulations of an original 
investment amounting to two 
shares of $100 par in that institu- 
tion, which he acquired with his 
savings in 1870. He must have 
had considerable strength of mind 
to resist the temptation to sell his 
stock in the early ’90’s when it 
was quoted at $2,500 a share bid, 
but he was amply repaid in 1901, 
when the bank declared a 1,900 per 
cent. stock dividend, giving him a 
total of forty shares. 

This stock, whose ownership car- 
ries with it an equal amount of 
stock of First Security Company, 
now pays $50 a share a year and is 
quoted at about $1,200 or a total 
of $48,000 market value for the 
forty shares. If the porter were 
as thrifty with his dividends as he 
was previously with his wages it 
is easily possible that he has now 
a fortune of $100,000.—Barron’s. 





When you strike ile quit bor- 
ing. Some keep on until it all runs 
out on the other side—Josh Bill- 
ings. 
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What's 
Coming 
this fall ? 


Will the Bull Market continue 





this Fall? 
Will bonds sell higher ? 
How about money rates? 


Babson's 


REPORTS 


Babson’s recent Barometer Letter 
“The Fall Outiook’’, just off the press, 
gives you the plain, unbiased facts on 
the present situation, and forcasts com- 
ing conditions with remarkable accu- 
racy. It contains information of vital 
importance to every investor. 


Report on Request 
This Barometer Letter and Booklet—“Getting 
the Most from Your Money’’—is available for 
distribution to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the Memo—ow—and hand it 
to your secretary when you dictate the 
morning’s mail, 





MEMO Bescecasamaes 


‘at For Your Secretary 

rite Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 
Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 82, 
Mass., as follows: Please : 
send me Bulletin < 4-35 
and booklet “Getting 
the Most from Your 
Money’’—aratis. 














Sound 


Investing 
By Paul Clay 


A 375-page book that will help you 
safeguard your investments. Dis- 
cusses and defines the various types 
of securities; points out which se- 
curities to buy for certain circum- 
stances; and points out the per 
sonai side of investing. 


This is the type of Financial In- 
formation that you will find in this 
book: 


Analysis of Values 
United States Bonds 
Government Bonds 
Public Utilities 
Term Notes 
Equipment Notes 
M Bonds 


and Mining Stocks and 

forms of securities. 
Investments for Banks 
Investments for Institutions 
Practical Suggestions 


Price $2.58 Postpaid 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Ferbes Magazine, 128 Fifth Ave. N. Y. C. 
I enclose §2.58. Send me “Sound Investing.” 


Name SSCS SSeS ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeete eeeeeeceeee 
Address ........... Sipeacbeeces <Scaaee ccccccceve 
F. 10-28-22 
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deepest thinkers had hoped for a con- 
tinuance of the readjustment process 
until both prices and wages reached a 
point nearer the pre-war level. In- 
stead, both prices and wages are again 
rising rather than falling. Grave con- 
cern is felt in many quarters over the 
danger of a renewed outburst of price- 
boosting, either next Spring or earlier. 
Even producers and manufacturers 
who know well that runaway markets 
would lead to another smash-up are 
flirting with the idea of price-raising 
to the “all-the-traffic-will-bear” point. 
Of course, nothing would more surely 
head America towards disaster than 
the launching of another spell of reck- 
less inflation. Common sense, how- 
ever, should save us from such a ca- 
tastrophe. 

Railway congestion and coal scarcity 
dangers have naturally been engaging 
day-to-day attention. Railway facili- 
ties are expected to prove embarrass- 
ingly inadequate, but the coal outlook is 
less seriously regarded. 

Immigration is not a front-page top- 
ic these days. But it is of front-page 
importance in the minds of our men 
of large affairs. The almost. universal 
view among them is that the present 
law, which has resulted in cutting down 
the inflow of unskilled workers to a 
point practically equalling the out- 
flow, must be amended at the earliest 
possible moment. Vigorous and effec- 
tive opposition to shutting out able- 
bodied toilers is expected to come from 
the constituents of the “farmers’ bloc” 
in Congress. As things are now con- 
stituted politically, it is figured that the 
farmers’ influence will outweigh labor’s 
influence. And, of course, the business 
community will back up the farmers. 
Confidence is felt over the outcome. 

Of course, the fluctuations in the ra- 
tio of bank reserves, in money rates, 
in volume of loans and discounts, and 
so forth, are always noted. Opinions 
differ as to monetary prospects. Some 
look for a continuance of cheap money. 
Others look for appreciably, if not 
materially higher rates. Incidentally, 
banking interests are now energetically 
getting rid of “yellowbacks” as part of 
their movement to reduce the reserve 
showing and to make their loanable 
funds worth more. It is significant that 
the reserve figures have lately fallen 
rather sharply. Loans and discounts 
have also been expanding. Those who 
calculate that money rates will stiffen 
would seem to have the better of the 
argument. 

Some little time ago fears were felt 
that clamor for unsound money pan- 
aceas might so sweep the country as to 
precipitate political action, but appre- 
hension on this score has abated con- 
siderably. 

The actual working out of the new 
tariff is awaited with keen interest— 
and, it might be said—with some ques- 
tioning. 


So, too, are the sensational events in 
Europe which have been engaging so 
much newspaper attention. The con. 
sensus of financial opinion all along has 
been that another gigantic war was 
most improbable no matter what the 
Turks might try to do. On the other 
hand, a currency crisis in Germany is 
viewed as inevitable. 

I need scarcely: add that events in the 
stock market and the bond market con- 
stantly are analyzed by high-ups. Af- 
ter all, experience has demonstrated that 
there is no more dependable indicator 
of coming business and industrial and 
financial conditions than the much- 
abused security market. 

May 1 add that in my opinion the 
chances favor a continuance of grad- 
ual improvement in business activity, 
an animated and up-creeping stock 
market, but a less booming bond 
market. 





Views of Leaders 


J. H. Tregoe, Executive Manager of 
the National Association of Credit Men, 
in a survey of business conditions relat- 
ing especially to commercial credit, 
points out that fundamental improve- 
ment noted a month ago. has been af- 
fected unfavorably and that there have 
arisen in this brief time some difficult 
complications. 

“I discovered,” he says, “a confused 
sentiment in some places bordering on 
the pessimistic, and others making a 
broad swing in the opposite direction. 
We must be watchful against commit- 
ting errors just now. Therefore, I say 
emphatically that we are not bordering 
on a boom. There is nothing in the 
situation at home or abroad that would 
suggest one. 

“One of the significant facts just now 
is that the general price level has ad- 
vanced 15 per cent. above the level of 
August, 1921. This is a complication. 
It is unusual in normal periods. It is 
a strain on the improvement of fun- 
damental conditions. The cost of living 
on the whole, however, has altered but 
slightly, and for the reason that prices 
of foodstuffs have declined but litle. 

“We cannot but forecast an active fall 
business, though the permanency of it 
and the future will rest on the wise 
handling of present problems. We are 
still confident that fundamentally the 
improvement holds, and that we shall 
return eventually to sound trading con- 
ditions.” 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
also takes issue with the theory that re- 
vival in trade is under way as a result 
@f the operation of the “business cycle.” 
It expresses some skepticism concern- 
ing the outlook for trade, arguing that 
the business prospect, especially from 
the New England point of view, should 
be judged in the light of the small cot- 
ton crop, the unwillingness of consumers 
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We recommend the 


12% 


Participating Preferred Stock 
OF THE 


Equity Petroleum Corporation 


Company owns 36 producing 
wells in Texas. 


Has 101,000 acres in Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec, Mexico; 66,000 
acres owned in fee, 35,000 held 
by long-term leases. This 
tract is surrounded by proved 
oil fields and seepages. 


Earnings, with present low price 
of crude, are about 2% times 
dividend requirements. As 
the preferred participates 
with the common stock in 
surplus earnings, sound in- 
vestment value is combined 
with great speculative possi- 
bilities. 

Selling on N. Y. Curb at price 
to yield better than 8%. 


Send for Circular No. 14. 


DUFF. FREIDAY & CO. 
Investments 


66 Broadway New York 
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Railroad Bonds 



























There are several of 
the lower priced rail- 
road bonds which 
appear specially at- 
tractive at present 
levels. Our circular 
lists some of these. 


Copy gladly sent you on request 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway, New York 
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to pay high prices for cotton goods, the 
low grain prices, the transportation dif- 
ficulties and the inability of foreign 
countries to take our exportable surplus 
of goods at remunerative prices. 

“As a generalization,” says the bank, 
“but only as such, it would seem as if 
business might be expected to continue 
to improve during the next few months 
—excluding further complications in the 
foreign situation—but it is important 
that any consideration of either business 
as a whole or of individual industries 
should include a study of the prices the 
farmer in the grain belt is receiving 
for his crops and the ability of the rail- 
roads to handle the freight offered 
them.” 


Railroad Outlook Good 


Steady improvement in business in the 
Northwest and throughout the United 
States is forecast by Chairman Elliott 
of the Northern Pacific. The car short- 
age is a disturbing factor, he belteves. 

“While the situation in the Northwest 
is growing more acute because of the 
loss of freight equipment in the East,” 
said he, “scarcity of freight cars is sea- 
sonal, and there would have been a 
shortage this year because of the heavy 
traffic even had shop activities not been 
restricted on account of the strike. 

“The situation on the Northern Pa- 
cific is most pleasing. Our tonnage is 
heavy and the outlook for this year in 
volume is excellent. Net earnings will 
not correspond because of the rate re- 
duction, but everything points to 
marked improvement over last year.” 


Mexican Oil Situation. 


Edward L. Doheny, president of the 
Mexican Petroleum Company, on re- 
turning from a vacation trip, declared 
that so far as the Mexican oil situation 
is concerned, he continues to be highly 
optimistic and told of increasing ac- 
tivities cf his company not only as to 
the output of oil, which is averaging 
around 130,000 barrels daily, but also in 
new production, the company, he said, 
having eighteen rigs drilling. The out- 
put of oil represents practically the ca- 
pacity of the pipe lines, which is placed 
at 135,000 barrels a day. 

The final quarter of 1922 promises to 
bring a period of full fledged prosper- 
ity, says The Cleveland Trust Company 
in its Bulletin for October. For more 
than a year, it is pointed out, improve- 
ment has been lifting general business 
from the serious depression that pre- 
vailed during 1921. 

“Stock and bond prices have had a 
prolonged advance,” says the bank. 
“Unemployment has largely disap- 
peared. The building and automobile 
industries are still making new high 
records of volume and activity. Crops 
are good, and the movement of freight 
on the railroads is now almost equal- 
ling the highest figures reached during 
the great boom period of 1920. 

“With the ending of the labor dis- 
putes and the reassuring news from 
Turkey, it now seems probable that the 
remaining months of this year will be a 
period of increasing industrial and 
commercial activity, generally but mod- 
erately advancing prices, and larger 
profits.” 














When a physician is ill, he 
usually calls in another physician. 
When a lawyer has a personal case 
to try in court he engages another 
lawyer to act as counsel. Why? 
Because in both instances, the 
physician and the lawyer are too 
close to their own needs and de- 


sires; are too greatly influenced by 


their emotions and impulses, to 
be able to use their own calm 
judgment and skilled experience. 


Likewise 
Shrewd Investors 


and traders call in skilled security 
experts when they have problems in 
their security operations. They know 
that consulting experienced and dis- 
interested security counsel is one 
of the surest and safest roads to 
profits and reduced risk. 


Are you doing this or are you going 
it alone? Are there not some phases 
of your security operation. on which 
you require information and advice? 
Do you not own, or contemplate pur- 
chasing, securities that you want an- 
alyzed? Do you not own securities, 
advice on which means the differ- 
ence between loss and profit? 


Surely if you do any investing and 
trading at all, you have some secur- 
ities, some problems, which it will 
pay you to lay before the staff of 
experts of FORBES INVESTORS 
SERVICE. They will analyze them 
for you and render their Opinion 
Reports, made up for you personally 
in accordance with your individual 
circumstances, desires and require- 
ments. 


How OPINION 
REPORTS Help 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized. printed bulletins but 
personal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing. They are detailed, thor- 
ough and accurate—they tell zoe all 
you require in the way of informa- 
tion an ge oe ag od recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 


BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 


STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR. 


KET: $4 for one issue; $10 for three 


issues. 
OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED 


STOCKS, $6 each. No unlisted stock 


is too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 


F. 10-28-22 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Soatoure + ad enclosed ae ry (meney order, 
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Odd Lots 


Give unusual diversifi- 
cation for both large 
and small investors to 
trade in listed securi- 
ties. 


Our new booklet ex- 
plains the many 
advantages. 


Ask for F-196 


100 Share Lots 





L: a 


John Muir, & (0. 


26 Court St. 
Breekiya 


61 Broadway 
New York 


























Odd Lots 


enable you to buy at 
retail the same good 
securities that the big 
investor buys in whole- 
- sale lots. 


Thus you can diversify 
your holdings among 
readily marketable se- 
curities. 

We specialize in odd lot 
investments—get our ex- 
planatory booklet, free 
on request. 


Ask for No. 8 
(ishoime (HapmaN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
$2 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone BOWling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Buyers Advised to Exercise Caution—Brighter 
Outlook for Some Backward Stocks 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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M UNDANIA put a quietus on fears 
of an immediate outbreak of gen- 
eral warfare in the Near East. Even 
before the armistice conference was 
called it was apparent that ultimatums 
had become very _ elastic—almost 
friendly—documents, and that the Brit- 
ish stand against the return of the Turk 
to Europe was only so much rhetoric. 
And what had appeared to be a 
threatening situation rapidly lost inter- 
est except for those students of Euro- 
pean politics who found something 
thrilling in the wretched bargaining be- 
tween the two major powers. 

To those who look beneath the sur- 
face there is not so ready an assurance 
that all is well. They know that a 
hastily patched up disaffection often 
leads to more serious differences later, 
and they would rather see the Turk 
kept out of Europe for good. Further 
cause for concern over Europe is 
found in the approaching financial and 
political crisis in Germany, for the two 
seem likely to go hand-in-hand. In 
Austria there is a worse state of 
affairs; and the possibility of political 
and moral breakdown in these two 
states is far from reassuring. 

After fourteen months of almost con- 
tinuous advance, it was not surprising 
that the stock market was extremely 
sensitive to the Greco-Turkish im- 
broglio. It was rather surprising that 
the market recovered so rapidly, so 
confidently, and so thoroughly at the 
first sign of a peaceful settlement. It 
is difficult to believe that a market 
which shows such vitality has reached 
the end of its rope. But there are two 
considerations to be set against this 
display of recuperative power. 

One is the fact that the recovery was 
fostered by the violent culmination of 
a bull movement in the Standard Oil 
shares which has carried them to prac- 
tically double their market valuation of 
a year ago. More faith might be 





placed in the lasting force of these final 
upswings were they based on more sub- 
stantial grounds than stock dividends. 
When we were little, two nickels al- 
ways appeared to be more satisfying 
than a dime. But what grown-up can 
look with approval upon Wall Street's 
enthusiasm over the exchange of 
hundred-dollar bills for five twenties— 
for such, in effect, is the splitting of 
one share of stock into five pieces? In 
the extent to which the market’s recent 
rise has drawn its power from the 
stock dividend elation, it has been 
founded on false premises. 

The second consideration which may 
be advanced against the first impression 
of unending strength supplied by the 
market’s brisk recovery is to be found 
in the experience that stocks always 
look strong at the top. The market 
may or may not have reached the top 
of its 1922 rise; but, since the mush- 
rooming of activity and the throwing 
of all caution to the winds are the 
well-known features of culmination, 
either temporary or final, is it logical 
to offer such manifestation now as hasis 
for belief that prices are going still 
higher? 

The sharp break coincident with the 
Turkish mixup, whether it was due to 
sudden fright or to a weakened position 
within the market itself, was the first 
sign of the culmination of the 1922 bull 
market. A recurrence of the general 
reactionary movement would be con- 
firmatory evidence, and a succession of 
sharp setbacks in the general market or 
in groups of stocks within a period of 
three or four weeks would convince 
holders of stocks that the profit-taking 
zone has been reached. There is noth- 
ing in the market as it has developed 
up to this writing to induce the trader 
to turn from a bullish to a bearish posi- 
tion, but there is in a common-sense 
view of the situation plenty of reason 
for caution in making new commit- 
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ments and in protecting profits already 
rolled up on paper. 

The domestic financial and trade 
situation is all that could be desired. 
But in viewing it one must remember 
that it comes rather as corrobation of 
the market’s earlier judgment than as 
a cause for fresh price advances. 

The overwhelming response to the 
Treasury offering of $500,000,000 thirty- 
year 414s confirms the improved invest- 
ment situation that the bond market 
has long since discounted. Perhaps in- 
yestors should pay more attention at 
this time to the fact that rates on com- 
mercial paper and bankers’ acceptances 
have advanced fully % of one per cent. 
above the lows of the year, and that 


general bond averages have had their 
first important reaction. 

Wall Street has drawn much satis- 
faction from the official statement by 


the Treasury that no new tax levy will 
be necessary to meet the deficit of the 
current fiscal year—although it came 
as an anticlimax to the speculation in 
Standard Oils and other stocks backed 
by large surpluses. 

The steel industry continues to be 
the brightest spot in the industrial 
world. In the last six weeks, following 
the collapse of the railroad and coal 
strikes, output of steel has climbed 
back to the year’s best record—a rise 
of nearly 50 per cent. Production in 
September was at the yearly rate of 
about 33,000,000 tons. 

Railroad freight car loadings, accord- 
ing to the latest figures, are running at 
97 per cent. of the best previous record, 
and promise soon to set a new high. 
And it is particularly gratifying to note 
that loadings of merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight have already set a 
new high record. In view of this show- 
ing, the decline of 6.3 per cent. in gross 
earnings in August of this year as com- 
pared with the same month of 1921 has 
lost force as a market factor, and the 
rails have again become one of the 
strongest sections of the market. 

If the general market continues its 
upward trend, the best stocks to hold 
among those that have scored wide ad- 
vances from their low levels of last 
year would seem to be the steels, the 
standard rails, and the coppers. 

If the market is approaching its cul- 
mination for this year, there may be 
brisk upward moves in stocks which 
have lagged behind the general rise. 
Bradstreet’s latest report on commodity 
prices points out that hides and leather 
showed the greatest strength during 
September. This might well form the 
basis for a movement in Central Leath- 
er and Hide & Leather preferred, two 
stocks which still seem to have far to 
go to discount an actual turn-about in 
the industry. 


Already the conference to restrict 
rubber production has brought about a 
3-cent rise in rubber prices and holds 
promise of better things for our rubber 
stocks, such as U. S. Rubber, Goodrich, 
Kelly-Springfield, and Lee Rubber. 

The advance in grains and cotton 
augurs well for the fertilizer group, 
such as American Agricultural, Inter- 
national Agricultural. If the price 
improvement is sustained with the 
eventual acceleration of grain move- 
ment to market, increased farm buying 
power should be reflected in such stocks 
as Sears-Roebuck and Harvester. 





Use this booklet—and 
the service: behind it 


HEN you send for our monthly booklet of 

Investment Recommendations, you may 
feel assured that personal service is also available to 
you in the selection of sound investments. 


The booklet lists and describes, every month, a 
large number of attractive bonds which we recom- 
mend for investment. If, in addition to the infor- 
mation which it gives, you desire more detailed 
explanation of our offerings, or if you wish other 
investment assistance, our representatives at any of 
our offices are prepared to serve you, either in 
person or by correspondence. 


We shall be pleased to send you a copy of the 
current issue of Investment Recommendations, 
upon request to our nearest office. 
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How to Invest 
Your Funds 


Whether you have $1,000 or 
$100,000, we can aid you in 
effectively apportioning your 
funds and selecting a well 
balanced list of securities. 


Recommendations of securities to 
purchasers, with full Analytical 
Opinion Reports on each security: 
$4 for one security; $10 for three 
securities; $25 for eight secur- 
ities. 


Forbes Investors’ Service 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


























TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are never 
“Hung Up” with stocks. 


Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 
Wall Street Advisory Service 


6 Church Street New York 
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A More 
Substantial Income 
from 


Public Utilities 


can be obtained than from 
other securities of recog- 
nized safety and standing. 


Our close connections for 
many years with some of 
the largest public utility 
corporations enable us to 
select and recommend 
public utility bonds, notes 
and preferred stocks 
which meet the most ex- 
acting requirements. 


For definite suggestions 
write for Circular No. XK-8 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 
Investment Securities 

62 Cedar Street, New York 

105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Cleveland Philadelphia Minneapolis 
Boston Detroit - Buffalo 
Pittsburgh Scranton 



































Cities Service Co. 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Present Yield over 81/.% 


Net earnings of Cities Serv- 
ice Co. have shown steady 
improvement during the last 
12 months. Net earnings for 
August, 1922, were $982,207, 
as compared with $685,698 
in August, 1921. 


Dividends on the Preferred 
Stock. were 
times 
August 31, 1922. 


Cities Service Co. has an- 
nounced a plan for $10,- 
€00000 reduction in its 
debenture debt, due to the 
Company’s improved finan- 
cial position. 


earned 2.36 
in the year ended 


Send for Preferred Stock 
Circular P-16 


(Copy of the Debenture Re- 
funding Plan will be included) 


SECURI — 


Hen erty 
& Company 
60 Wall Street New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Stock Dividends 


ALL STREET has its streaks of 

childishness; it is not above the 
vagaries of puerility. Remember when 
you used to trade your nickels for pennies 
in order to make the old cast-iron bank 
rattle more loudly? Wall Street gets the 
same satisfaction when some corporation 
declares a stock dividend. It doesn’t have 
anything of greater value, but it has more 
pieces of crackly engraved paper to play 
with. This is what it amounts to in 
simple arithmetic: suppose a corporation 
known as Vacuity Lubrication has ten 
shares of capital stock outstanding of which 
you own one share paying $5 a year in 
dividends. You own one-tenth of the 
capital stock, which means that you have 
a one-tenth interest in net income and in 
property values after allowance for mort- 
gaged debt. Suppose Vacuity declares a 
400 per cent. stock dividend. You would 
get four new shares, making your holdings 
five shares; but at the same time the total 
number of shares outstanding would be 
increased to fifty, so that you would still 
have a one-tenth interest. Earnings are 
not sufficient to- increase dividends, and 
therefore the rate becomes $1 a share on 
the new shares; so that you still receive 
only $5 annually in dividends. Are you any 
better off than you were before? 


Two Good Reasons 


From the point of view of the stockhold- 
er’s equity in property values and earnings 
there is nothing to stock dividends. But 
looked at from the angle of the stockhold- 
er who has enormous paper profits and 
wants to liquidate, there may be some slight 
benefit. If a stock selling at $400 a share 
is split up into five parts, each to bring 
about $80 in the market, it would probably 
be easier to find a way to get out of ex- 
tensive holdings, for the number of people 
who will buy a stock selling at the lower 
figure is many times greater than the num- 
ber who will invest at the higher figure. 
This also furnishes a good reason for stock 
dividends from the corporation’s point of 
view. Public utilities have found that it 
pays to have large numbers of consumer- 
stockholders. Are the Standard Oil com- 
panies splitting their high-priced shares into 
small parts of moderate quoted value in 
order to bring about wider distribution 
among the consuming public? 


“CPU” Dividend? 


California Petroleum common has been 
acting like a stock which is under per- 
sistent accumulation. It is known that 
earnings are such as to make it certain 
that sooner or later dividend distributions 
will have to be started. Recently the not- 
able strength in CPU common has caused 
the circulation of rumors that action is 
soon to be taken and that the initial pay- 
ment will be at the rate of $6 or $7 an- 
nually. Since 1915 the company has in- 
creased its working capital by $1,200,000, 
while funded debt has been reduced by 
fully $1,102,000 and now stands at only 
$800,000, and over $2,000,000 in preferred 
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stock has been retired. Despite the unset. 
tlement in the oil industry in 1921, earn. 
ings were equal to $11.45 a share on the 
common, and it is reported that earnings 
at present are running at an annual rate 
50 per cent. above last year. It is logical 
to believe that earnings will be well main- 
tained because of the large fixed-price con- 
tract with Standard of California, which 
runs until 1924. Moreover, the balance of 
CPU’s output is contracted for at satis. 
factory prices. This is one of the oils that 
seems to be definitely headed for new high 
prices. 


For a Long Pull 


American Can has been referred to here 
as likely to be another Corn Products, 
The company is progressively strengthen- 
ing its position, its managment is now ex- 
cellent, and there can be little doubt of a 
brilliant future. This is a stock to hold 
for a long pull, without concern over inter- 
mediate fluctuations. 


Electrifying the United States 


Invest in a diversified list of stocks 
representative of an industry that is ex- 
panding and that is practically certain to 
continue to expand and you hardly go 
wrong. The electrical industry is such an 
industry. Last year the light and power 
companies spent $750,000,000 for new de- 
velopment, a good share of which went to 
such companies as Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing, General Electric, and 
Allis Chalmers. Frank E. Watts, editor 
of the “Electric Record,” predicts that 
“within the next six years more than $300,- 
000,000,000 will be spent in the additional 
electrification of America.” He estimates 
that 8,000,000 homes in the United States 
are now wired, while 6,000,000 are not, and 
that half of the unwired homes will be 
electrified within the next few years. His 
estimate of the enormous expenditure of 
three hundred billion does not seem so 
fantastic when he explains that it is based 
on the known fact that for every dollar 
the central power stations spend in develop- 
ment, the people who make use of the ser- 
vice expend $80 in the purchase of motors, 
home appliances, etc. Central power sta- 
tions, Mr. Watts says, will in the next six 
years spend a total of 4,000,000 dollars to 
extend their service to homes and factories. 


Don’t Forget Coppers 


And when thinking in terms of the 
electrification of the United States 
don’t forget the important part copper 
plays in the manufacture of electrical 
equipment and transmission of power. If 
you want to have a well-rounded invest- 
ment, add Anaconda, Utah, Inspiration, and 
other good coppers to your list of electrical 
stocks. 


Railroad Electrification 


Electrification of our railways, especially 
terminal properties, is rapidly gaining in 
favor. The Illinois Central is preparing 
to electrify forty miles of main line and 
branches leading outward from Chicago. 
It is stated that for passenger service, 240 
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electrically equipped cars will be required, 
and 350 trains will be operated daily, with 
aggregate train mileage of 5,000 miles. 
After the passenger service electrification 
i, completed, it is planned to begin elec- 
trication of forty miles of yard trackage 
for freight service in and about Chicago. 





Traffic in Words 





The two big companies the business of 
which consists of transporting words or 
messages furnish in their earnings state- 
ments an excellent barometer of nation- 
wide business conditions. Their revenues 
fluctuate up and down, not with one in- ** AMERICA FORE“ 
dustry, not in tune with one section of the 66 $9 
country, but in close consonance with gen- On (Guard 
eral business throughout the entire United 
States. It is important to note, therefore, HE Continental has sixty-nine years of 
that for the nine months ended Sept. 30, : deal ite die 1 
1922, the American Telephone & Telegraph consistent square dea ing to its cre it. t 
Co. reported total revenues of $90,194,015, is one of the “old reliables” of the business, 
sqplnst $81 AES Sie the nrtenpeeens and its contract of indemnity carries a per- 
period of 1921, and that for the same : 
period the Western Union Telegraph Co. fect guarantee of loss payment on every valid 
showed a comparison of $9,454,228, against claim. 
$6,785,355. These two stocks are always . ‘ 
good to buy in periods of depression to The trademark of the Continental, the 
hold for the inevitable recovery. aggressive Minute Man of ’76, expresses the 

National Biscuit alert spirit of protection which the company 

Undoubtedly some thought of the bene- has invariably offered. 


fits of consumer-ownership was back of . 
the action of National Biscuit directors in Th C al In C 
proposing to stockholders that the author- e Continental Insurance Company 


ized capital stock be doubled and split up Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 
into units of $25 par value each. For ? 


each $100 par value share that he now holds HENRY EVANS NOR mon ROBERTSON 
the stockholder will receive, if the plan is Chairman of the Board . me 1 esident 
approved, seven new shares of $25 par Cash Capital: Ten Million Dollars. 


value. With the stock now selling around CHICAGO MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
$200 a share and paying $7 annually, it : 

seems likely that the new stock will find 
a market around $25 to $30 and that the 
total dividend distribution will eventually 
be increased. 











Southern Roads Do Better 


There has recently been pronounced im- 
provement in the earnings of the Southern 
Railway and the Seaboard Air Line. In 
the case of the latter road the improve- 
ment may stave off financial difficulties 
which threatened to become acute. Even ‘ 


Southern Railway, never so severely 

pressed as Seabord, failed by nearly $5,- 

000,000 to earn its fixed charges in the bad 
first four months of 1921, while this year e 


it was able to fully cover interest needs. 
For the last five months improvement has 
been so pronounced that dividends have 


recently been resumed on Southern Rail- THE GOLDEN JUBILEE CRUISE 


way preferred, by the declaration of 2% Limited to 400 Guests 
per cent., payable Nov. 15 to stock of ; Oe 
record Oct. 31. January 24 to May 31, 1923 Sailing Eastward from New York 
Turn in Rubber? by the Specially motes Splendidly Appointed New Cunard Liner 
That the key to the market movement SAMARI A” ; | 
of our rubber and tire stocks lies in the The gorgeous itinerary of 30,000 miles embraces: Mediterranean cities 
over supply of crude rubber and the and Egypt—four weeks in India, Dutch East Indies, and Straits Settlements 
quoted price of the raw material, rather —Saigon in Indo-China, the Philippines, and China—two weeks in Spring. 
_ in the price-cutting campaign that crowned Japan— Hawaii, San Francisco, and Panama Canal. 
= ‘ pe de co rota ; *< Rubber This Cruise celebrates the 50th year since the first world-tour was con- 
ve d ; rede ducted by Thomas Cook, the founder of our prganization. 
sponded to the 3-cent jump in crude rub- / 
ber by moving briskly upward three or The membership limit assures every guest the 


four points. The speculative movement in utmost in comfort and service. z 
the crude rubber market was based on 
London advices concerning the so-called 


“Stevenson scheme” for restriction of rub- ; s(@h¥ CO OK {2 | ON 
ber production. The plan calls for a tax 
on i 
‘* exports in excess of 60 per cent. of 245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Avenue 
the “standard rubber crop,” and it is pro- 

Boston Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Se 


posed to make the tax heavy enough to 
curtail output. 


Los Angeles hy Coy eteat-¥ SO Welacselce Vancouver 
> 
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STANDARD 
T 
L 
ISSUES 
: WEEKLY 
INFORMATION 


Our “Weekly Summary’ 
contains authentic in- 
formation regarding de- 
velopments affecting oil 
securities values and in- 
cludes a price range, 
1915-1922, and complete 
dividend record of Stand- 


ard Oil issues. 
We will place your name on 
cur mailing list on request 
CARL H. PFORZHEIMER &°CO. | 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad 8t. New York 




















Exchanging For 
A Higher Income 


Now is the time for you to 
' exchange your low yield se- 
' curities for those which bring 
‘ a greater return. 


Our bond trading department is 
in a position now to serve you to 
your best advantage. Let us 
know what securities you hold 
and we will arrange the most 
favorable exchange possible. 


You may receive an increased in- 
come over the period of declining 
yields by making an exchange for 
a seasoned 


Non-Callable Bond 
Due in 17 Years 


GIVING A SUBSTANTIAL 
YIELD ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


Fill in the coupon below. We will then 
submit full details for your investiga- 
tion. No obligation, of course. 


Clarence Hodson s [hb 


ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC: 
PECIALIZE INSOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway - New York. 


Send for Descriptive Circular B-18 
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Opportunities for Investors 


A Diversified Group of Bonds to Meet the Needs 
of Short-Term Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


AS a time when money rates are 
high, such as was the case in 1919 
and early 1920, the investor should con- 
sider long-term bonds only, unless, of 
course, the funds are to be employed 
for but a few months and the risk of 
a fluctuation in values cannot be as- 
sumed. Conversely, when interest rates 
are low, short-term bonds and notes 
should be purchased. This general 
rule must be modified to meet certain 
exceptions but in the main it can be 
followed closely by bond buyers. 


business would have to reach boom 
proportions and commodity prices pe. 
come considerably inflated before any 
actual scarcity was seen. 

Those who made their bond commit. 
ments on a high-yield basis have no 
cause for alarm and will continue to 
receive their large return on the 
original investment until maturity. 
Others less fortunate have nothing in 
particular to gain in buying long-term 
bonds at present prices and, as a matter 
of fact, would do well to -consider 








Diversified Group of 


American Telephone & Telegraph..... 
American Tobacco Company........... 
Anaconda Copper Company............ 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad........... 


Canadian Pacific Railway.............. 
atonal Clon Se SuUib.. isicc ss cies ss 


Short-Term Bonds 
Rate Yield 
%o Maturity % 


cutie eects 6 Feb, 1924 4.95 


Nov, 1923 4.80 


ae eee 6 Jan, 1929 5.65 
eee Paes aoe 6 Apr, 1924 5.50 


Seer ined 6 Mar, 1924 5.25 
OEY 2 Sere ee 8 Sept, 1930 6.95 
SeOrd Soa meuee 4 Oct, 1923 5.45 








The underlying principle is that bond 
prices are governed by the prevailing 
rates for time loans, account being 
taken of the trend of the rates. Be- 
cause capital is mobile it flows to and 
fro between the investment and com- 
mercial loan markets, and bond yields 
are consequently adjusted automat- 
ically to money rates, with allowance 
for safety and marketability. 

Throughout the war period ll 
branches of industry were abnormally 
active and the demand for capital in- 
tense. Credit, being limited, is subject 
to the law of supply and demand, and 
its cost increased as the demand grew. 
Commodity prices are a prime factor 
also in determining the cost of credit. 
Industrial activity is based on a demand 
for commodities and the reason for the 
unusual activity during the war period 
was the unusuai demand for com- 
modities of all kinds. As the demand 


-for commodities increased their values 


increased and a constantly expanding 
volume of credit was needed to finance 
their production and turnover. Briefly, 
this was the condition which ob- 
tained two and a half years ago and en- 
abled investors to place their funds in 
high-grade bonds at a return of about 
7 per cent. 

Subsequently the demand for com- 
modities declined, prices were deflated 
and industry slowed down. The result 
was a sharp contraction in the volume 
of credit required to carry on business, 
and interest rates eased correspond- 
ingly. Accompanying the decline in 
rates was a decline in bond yields until 
now a return of 5 per cent. for a high- 
grade issue is rare. 


The low point in both production and 


commodity prices has been passed and 
it seems probable that no further de- 
cline in interest rates can be looked for. 
Of course, the potential supply of credit 
expanded enormously during and since 
the war and is still expanding so that 


short-term bonds. If an unexpected 
strain in the money market should de- 
velop, bonds of an early maturity 
would not reflect it materially and a 
switch to advantage could then be made 
to the issues having a longer time to 
run. A group of short-term bonds is 
suggested here, the individual issues 
being well diversified and of varying 
grades. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has established such a de- 
pendable earning power that it can now 
do a large part of its new financing 
through the sale of capital stock in- 
stead of by the sale of bonds and 
notes. The company has just recently 
sold $115,000,000 of new stock to 
shareholders and retired $35,000,000 of 
notes out of the proceeds, using the re- 
mainder for development purposes. 
The new capital acquired in this man- 
ner is put to work earning, the funded 
debt having first claim to the income 
which it develops. The result is a 
gradually increasing margin of safety 
for the bonds. The company has never 
failed to earn its full interest charges 
by less than 334 times over in any one 
year for a decade or longer 

The American Tobacco Company has 
a comparatively small funded debt and 
interest charges consequently are not 
onerous. The company borrowed $10,- 
000,000 in 1918 which it must pay on 
November 1, 1923. In 1921 fixed charges 
were earned 11.33 times and earnings 
for last year equalled twice the entire 
funded debt. Net working capital at 
the close of last year amounted to al- 
most nine times the total amount of 
bonds outstanding. 

Anaconda Copper has been doing 
little more than mark time for over a 
year and in 1921 reported an operating 
deficit. This was simply the result of 
temporary conditions obtaining in the 
copper industry and in no wise jeop- 
ardizes the senior obligations of the 
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company. Net current assets are suffi- 
cient (o cover the entire funded indebt- 
edness to say nothing of fixed assets 


which are equivalent to about five times 
the outstanding amount of _ bonds. 
Under normal conditions interest is 


protected by a wide margin of safety. 

Baltimore & Ohio during 1922 has 
shown a remarkable recovery in earn- 
ing power, and the investment rating 
of its bonds is rapidly improving. 
Bonded debt is heavy but well covered 
by property valuation. There will be 
a great deal of refunding to do in 1925 
and the company will make every 
effort to improve its financial condition 
meanwhile. In order for B. & O. bonds 
to retain their rating as legal investment 
in New York State, the common stock 
must pay a dividend by March, 1923, 
but the company is working into a posi- 
tion where earning power will permit 
this. 

The financial structure of Canadian 
Pacific Railway is well balanced, the 
capitalization being almost equally 
divided between bonds and stock. For 
a number of years this road has earned 
its fixed charges more than four times 
over annually, and as the railroad situa- 
tion in Canada is improving as well as 
in the United States, even better results 
should be obtained in the future. 

National Cloak & Suit Company was 
caught with a high-priced inventory on 
hand at the time deflation set in, and 
incurred necessitated bor- 


the losses 
rowing $5,000,000, in September, 1920, 
for a period of ten years. The new 


financing gave the company the largest 
amount of working capital it ever had 
and placed it in a sound condition. 
Normally, fixed charges should be 
earned from three to five times over 
annually. Net current assets at the 
close of 1921 exceeded the funded debt. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. since its presi- 
dent came to its rescue has scored a 
remarkable recovery. The company 
borrowed $50,000,000 in 1920, and subse- 
quently reduced its inventory account 
about $50,000,000. All but $17,000,000 of 
the funds borrowed have been repaid. 
3uying power has been recovered by 
its customers and the normal margin 
of profit is now possible on sales. 





About Important People| 





Walter E. Frew, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York, was re- 
elected president of the New York 
Clearing House Association and Lewis 
L. Clarke, president of the American 
Exchange National Bank, was again 
elected secretary. 

T. A. Hamilton, vice-president of the 
St. Louis & San Francisco Railway, is 
to become president of the recently re- 
organized International & Great North- 
ern Railroad. 

Walter S. McLucas, vice-president of 
the National City Bank of New York, 
announced that he had accepted the 
presidency of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. 

After over thirty years of success- 
ful service in the National Surety Com- 
pany of New York, president William 
B. Joyce accepted the position of chair- 
man of the company. Mr. Joyce will be 
succeeded as president by E. A. St. 
John. 

















40:% Profit in Oils 


The Brookmire Analyst of July 24 recommend the purchase of 
the following Standard Oil Stocks. 

Those who acted upon these recommendations made a PROFIT 
OF 40 2/3% IN A LITTLE OVER 2 MONTHS. 


Here is the record: Points Gained 


Stock: Up to Oct. 9) 
Standard GEE REN, RE ap oe pe 29 
yk ED | epee 32 
™ el I OE. gy Dg et he 241, 
. wie SE eee (eee pe NS oe OD 271 
" we rer Sees en @ ee eT ET | 112 
” a Sey Pee My éemmiiaMens aaa . 67% 


Many other groups recommended by the Brookmire Service this year have 
shown similar profits. 

Even on high grade bonds, Brookmire recommendations of shifts during 
1921 resulted in an advantage to clients of $79.50 per bond, not considering 
additional profits thru market appreciation. 

Brookmire clients are continually receiving unusual buying, selling and 
shifting opportunities. 
Similar opportunities 
Bulletin S-3. 

A aa will be sent free to investors. 


are offered in current Brookmire Investment 


or Civensis TE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE INC. 


FR (25 West 45th Street New York 
” The Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 
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AN ATTRACTIVE 
LOW PRICED STOCK 
he Lehemetene Report on us barnung Power 

end the bnowsemen: Peveruen 
of Secure 


= |] When 
1 Speculation 
Is At 


=} 4,,| High Pitch 


Exhaustive Inde- To investi- 


pendent Reports Ht gate thoroughly is 
on Individual Se- the only safe thing 
curities. to do. 


TWO OF OUR MOST RECENT INVESTIGATIONS 


RESULTED VERY FAVORABLY! 


They covered two well known low-priced securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. As the facts speak for them- 
selves, we have no hesitation in recommending these stocks. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 
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Hasan ose esses = -- Use This Coupon- - -<-------- === 


FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 

128 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

: Send me full particulars about goer rel reports on the two attrac 

priced stocks. Also tell me about your CIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER” 
expert disinterested advice on the following securities: 


The securities ave (mot more than three)...........0.cccccccccccceccccseccccseess ateneodake 
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An 8% Investment 
Is Increasingly Attractive 


NVESTMENT returns 
have decreased steadily 
since the post-war period of 
money scarcity, and at pres- 
ent a well protected invest- 
ment paying 8% is excep- 
tionally attractive. 
We recommend 
8% Cumulative Preferred Shares 


STANDARD GAS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


Par Value $5@. Non-callable 
Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Quarterly Dividend pay- 
able on 15th of March, 
June, September and De- 
cember. 


You can purchase this se- 
curity by mail, safely and 
conveniently, either for cash 
or on the Ten Payment 
Plan. 


Ask for circular BJ-101 
and “Foundation Investments” 


H. M. Byliesby and Co. 


CORPORATE 


208 .So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


























NEW YORK BOSTON 


111 Broadway 14 State St. 
Profitable 


Thrift 


Just “saving” isn’t any fun—but 
saving that starts returning you 
a profit right away is a mighty 
pleasant and interesting way of 
increasing your income. 


That is why we developed the 
Herkins Partial Payment Plan— 
an agreeable way of accumulat- 
ing high-grade, income paying 
bonds. 

We offer only the best bonds 
listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange or of equal quality, 
paying a good rate of interest, 
reliable, and salable at any time. 


You make your own choice from 
our list and your income starts 
from the day you make your first 
payment. 


Send for our currentilist of 
offerings and booklet ex- 
plaining this attractive plan. 


ADDRESS DEPT. F 
Herkins & Company 


Bonds for Investment 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


New Government Bond Issue Is Quickly Absorbed by 


Bankers and Investors 
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re 
T HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables 


below are more in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi- 
investment issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with 
comparisons of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recom- 


mendations. 


Government Bonds 


1920 


1921 


The investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the 
bond houses he intends to do business with before making definite selections. 


Now Yield 
High Low High Low About 


LCD Liberty 3%s* ...... June 15, 1947. 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 100.66 
LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*..Nov. 15,1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 99.88 
LCD Liberty 3rd 4%s*..Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 9830 88.00 99.84 
LCD Liberty 4th 4%s....Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 99.86 
Foreign and Municipal Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
er Se NE BE aa ook os dcccecs ves eeees 1934 8ly% 
D Denmark 20 yr., Ext. Loans 68...........0000. 1942 99 
Mo ince s vchicld eters 1957 107% 
ee  @ “> See Serre 1952 _ 
PEL. PAE RE RARE ANE, DIB oo 6 50 6.0 0.60 0.050 4:6 0i8did on ieee 1971 a 
M Dominion of Canada 5s...........-.seseees Tr 1931 99% 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s*........ 1995 90 
M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s*...... 1958 
M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s*............ 1940 91% 
CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s................ 1947 
BM Pemmeyivanin Cont. 46%... ....cccisccvcciccves 1948 9334 
ee ee eeree 1955 89 
SP Gee Pee BOE SE... ...ccccccdbenvcceccaaed 1947 92 
Second Grade 
Price 
Maturity About 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s*.............00. 1933 8434 
D Chesapeake & Olio Se......6ccccccccssccccccs 1946 9714 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s........ 1934 85 
D -Mitesourt Pacific Gem. 46.........cciccccccccsces 1975 66 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s........ 1950 74 
M Southern Railway Gen. 4s..........0...0ec00: 1956 71% 
Public Utility Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
DE Admes Pewee B66 -Geiivc i boone ciccccccccccss 1946 93%4 
M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s.......... 1956 99% 
D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s........ 1939 100 
CD Montana Power ist Bef. Ss.....5.ccccccecece 1943 99 
D Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s......... 1941 o4 
M West Penn Power Ist 6s.............ccccecees 1958 10234 
Industrial Bonds 
Price 
Maturity About 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. lat Ss..........ccccce0. 1947 941% 
CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s.............02. 1942 97% 
Se eee EOE ONE, BE Mio wc ccatecccctac vias 1932 96 
cS SE OE OUR Bs ca dicccsceivens 1930 105 
ay AONE, ER cs vo caeiaha och dicleattieion 1951 98 
CD U. &. RubOer let & Bek. Se. ow... cin ccsscwaacce 1947 89 


L—$50, C—-$100, D— $500, M — $1,000. 


York State. 


Yield 
(4) 
45 
5.20 
6.55 
6.20 
5.10 
5.85 


*Legal Investment in. New 
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5 
5 
0 
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Effect of New Bond Issue 
on Call Money Rates 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

O ments in the bond market within 
recent weeks has been the Government 
offering of $500,000,000 of long-term 
bonds on a basis to yield 4% per cent., 
and its reception. No report of the 
total subscriptions received has been 
filed as yet but the indications are that 
fully three times the amount to be 
sold could have been disposed of. The 
hearty response on the part of bankers 
and investors, however, does not mean 
that there was a billion of idle funds 
lying about seeking employment. The 
new bonds simply take the place of 
issues already outstanding and the total 
supply of credit throughout the country 
is not altered in the least by the pro- 
cedure. But the reception accorded the 
new bonds would seem to indicate that 
the prospect of receiving 4% per cent. 
over a long period of time was welcome, 
especially to the private investor. 

The banking institutions which have 
bought heavily of the new issue are not 
tying up their capital at 4%4 per cent. as 
might appear, and should the money 
rates advance they can take advantage 
of the higher return to be found else- 
where. Government bonds may be dis- 
counted at the Reserve Banks for par 
and notes issued against them, the 
charge at present being 4 per cent. 
Thus for every dollar invested in Gov- 
ernment bonds, a bank may borrow a 
full dollar and at a rate % per cent- less 
than received on the original invest- 
ment. The borrowed funds, of course, 
can be lent out at whatever they will 
bring. If ' the Federal Reserve redis- 
count rate advances to above 4% per 
cent. undoubtedly a good many of the 
new bonds would find their way into 
the market. The fact that the banks 
have been such willing buyers lends 
weight to the belief that levels higher 
than 4% per cent. are not looked for. 

The Government refinancing explains 
also the tightening in call money rates 
recently. Call loans have been called in 
to take advantage of the new offering. 
with the expectation of rediscounting 
the bonds and lending out the proceeds. 


‘End-of-the-quarter requirements came 


close to the Government refinancing de- 
mands and altogether there was a con- 
siderable strain in the day-to-day mar- 
ket. Funds required for these special 
purposes are now coming back into the 
call market and easier rates should rule 
there. 

Armour Real Estate 414s, 1939, rep- 
resent the only lien on the properties of 
Armour & Company. These bonds are 
secured by a first mortgage on the 
lands, slaughter houses, packing houses, 
warehouses, factories and other plants 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, and 
additional plants located elsewhere in 
that and other cities. The bonds also 
underlie the liens of subsidiaries on 
their real estate, the latter holding 
property in thirty-nine cities. At wres- 
ent prices the yield is about 5.25 per 
cent. 

Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
First 344s, 1997, is another high-grade 
issue. This bond is not retirable before 
maturity and may be purchased to yield 
4.35 per cent. Secured by first lien on 
960 miles of railway at the rate of $5,- 
200 per mile. 





Increase 


Your Knowledge 
of BONDS 


VEN though a consis- 

tent bond buyer, there 
may be some points about 
bonds, concerning which 
you desire more complete 
information. If an investor 
in other linesora beginning 
bond buyer, you owe it to 
yourself to become fully in- 
formed on the merits of 
bonds as investments. 


“Bonds— Questions 
Answered— Terms Defined” 


In the thirty-six pages of this 
booklet are discussed the ques- 
tions which our extended ex- 
‘perience has shown are those 
most frequently asked by bond 
buyers. Its contents also in- 
clude non-technical definitions 
of the most commonly used 
bond terms, 























MAIL COUPON BELOW 
and copy of booklet FO-9 will be sent 
ptly witt + anys 


obligation. 


- «Mail to Nearest Offices 7 


HALSEY, STUART & Co. 

Pleasesend me copy of book- 
let FO-9,““Bonds—Questions 
Answered—Terms Defined.” 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
14 Wall Street 10 Post Office Sq. Land Title Building 
MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 
1st Wis. Nat’ Bk. Bidg. Sccurity Building Metropolitan Bk. Bidg. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle Street 
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KEYS TO SUCCESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


Contains not solely old-as-the-hills platitudes and generalities, but the 
greatest wealth of specific concrete pointers from our most successful 
present day men of affairs that has ever been gathered between twe! 
covers. 

B. C. Forbes says, “I do not feel that I have written this book. Its 
authors, rather, are a hu or more of our best known of 
industry, statesmen, writers and a few sages of former days. Much of 
the material comes direct from business men who have become recognized 
as the foremost authorities in their line.” 


Partial List of Contents 


How You Can Develop the Power to Think. How 2 Sate Power of Language. 


How Y De the hest Effi- How You Can Build Up Good Will. 
prt hae ea _ How to Develop the Power of Good Judg- 


ment. 
How You Can Fid or Make Your Oppor- How You Can Develop a U Memory. 


tunity. How You Can Develop the Power of 
Hew to Develop Staying Powers. Personality. 


How to Cultivate Cheerfulness. Check-U Y Personal Foundations 
How You May Develop Robust Health. for monly “a3 we 


A Book you will read and re-read. A Book you will discuss with your 
friends and associates. A Book from which you will quote voluminously, 


Examine This Book FREE 


us send you “KEYS TO SUCCESS” fer five days at cur 
help yeu—retura it and we'll still be friends. Send No Mone 


five days, as you 
to k i 
B ye eat keep it—Send us your check fer $2.00 as payment the Coupon 
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A 9% Return 


on a first-class Public Utility Pre- 
ferred Issue. 

Better than 9% return on a splendid 
preferred industrial issue. 

Both issues listed on New York 
Stock Exchange and entitled to a 
much better investment rating. 

Subscribers to our Daily Market 
Bervice are buying these and other 
investment and _ speculative-invest- 
ment bargains. 


Full details to subscribers. 


FREE Our circular regarding 
cumulative preferred 
stocks with dividend arrears up to 
five times what they are selling for. 
Some of them paying dividends now. 

You should have a month’s trial 
of our Daily Market Service at once 
for the special rate of $10 or our 
Weekly Service for $15 for three 
months. 





Address Dept. F-14 


Town Topics financial Bureau 


Y/N CONTINUOUS EXISTENCE 33 YEARS © 


44 Broap St., NEw YORK 

















WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


It is evident, from recent market 
action, that certain stocks will sell 
materially higher before the end of 
the year. Yet, at the same time, 
considerable distribution is apparent 
in other sections of the market. 
Discrimination is essential! 


WHAT TO BUY 
and 
‘WHAT TO AVOID 


is fully discussed, with specific reasons, in 
our Investment and Speculative Bulletin, 
just off the:press. A few copies are still 
available FREE. 

This Bulletin is a portion of our Complete 
Educational, Investment and Speculative 
Service—the only Service of its kind in the 
Financial World. 


Simply ask for FO-28 
~ AMERICAN INSTITUTE of FINANCE 
141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 











Have you ordered 
your copies of 


“TEAMWORK” 


See page 73 
of this issue. 




















10 COMPOUNDED 
O Semi - Annually 


on investments in monthly payments 
or lump sums; Safety; Real Estate Se- 
curity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
Send for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n. 


Okmulgee Oklahoma 
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DIGEST . 
CORPORATION 


American Hide & Leather Co.—Final 
net income for August, 1922, was $127,- 
000, or at the annual rate of over $1,- 
500,000. This was the highest net in- 
come made in any month in the past 
three years. 

American Ship Building Co.—Reports 
a deficit after common dividends of 
$4,141,932 for the year ended June 30, 
compared with a deficit of $602,821 for 
the previous year. 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co. 
—Operating income for first eight 
months of 1922, $17,907,603; same period 
last year, $16,673,109. 

Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Steamship 
Corp.—Filed in the United States Court 
schedules showing liabilities of $768,003, 
and assets of $822,581. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Reports 
new business in September amounting 
to $14,437,147, compared with $12,292,- 
342 in August, and total of $44,826,758 
from Jan. 1, 1922, to Sept. 30. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Rolling mills 
at Reading, Pa., idle since January, 1921, 
have been re-opened. 

Central Coal & Coke Co.—Passed 
regular quarterly dividend on common 
stock due October 15. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc.—An- 
nounced that President Hertz and asso- 
ciates had purchased control of Chi- 
cago Moter Bus Co. and would oper- 
ate it over entire city with busses sim- 
ilar to those of Fifth Avenue Coach 
Co. Company will be reorganized with 
a capital of $3,000,000 and present 
bonded debt will be retired. ; 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Net in- 
come for eight months:ended Aug. 31 
was $3,504,472, compared with $2,929,788 
for the same period in 1921. 

Commonwealth Edison Co.—Direc- 
tors approved plans for $53,000,000 ex- 
pansion, including immediate enlarge- 
ment of the new Calumet station and 
the construction of another large plant 
on the west side of Chicago. 

Consolidated Textile Corp.—Injunc- 
tion has been granted B. B. & R. 
Knight, Inc., a subsidiary, restraining 
W. L. Milner Co. of Toledo, O., from 
offering for sale shirts under “Fruit of 
Loom” trade mark. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Is consid- 
ering proposition to create 3,000,06? no 
par value shares in lieu of existing 1,500,- 
000 shares of $10 par. If approved by 
stockholders, company will exchange 
one share of new for each share of 
present outstanding 1,460,845, $10 par 
shares and place remainder in the 
treasury for future issuance. 

Cuban-American Sugar Co.—Negotia- 
tions with National Sugar Company with 
a view to merging the two companies 
have been halted owing to legal diffi- 
culties. It was stated, however, that 
the plan had not altogether been aban- 
doned. 

Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co.— 
Bondholders’ committee issued a call to 
holders of the first and refunding mort- 
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gage 5 per cent. bonds, to holders of 
certificates of deposit issued by the 
Bankers Trust Co. and the Farmers 
Loan and Trust Co., and also to hold- 
ers of certificates of deposit by the 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co. and 
Equitable Trust bonds to deposit with 
the American Exchange National Bank, 
New York, depositary of the committee. 
on or before Oct. 30, 1922. 

Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey 
—The Southern Photo & Material Co,, 
Atlanta, Ga., has been awarded dam- 
ages of $23,744 and $5,000 attorr.ey’s 
fees by Federal District Court against 
this company. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
ported that summer business was la: gest 
in company’s history. Production sched- 
ule was maintained at 26,000 tires a day. 

Ford Motor Co.—August production 
was 136,132 cars and trucks, a new high 
monthly record. 

General Motors Corp.—Buick Motor 
Co., a subsidiary, reported to be work- 
ing’ night and day to meet demand. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co— 
Security holders have accepted the New 
York Transit Commission’s plan for a 
complete reorganization of the com- 
pany’s affairs. The plan guarantees the 
five-cent fare, does away with the In- 
terborough Consolidated Holding Com- 
pany with its excessive issues of 
securities; modifies the Manhattan ele- 
vated lease so as practically to cut 
apart the elevated road’s finances from 
the Interborough, making the overhead 
roads no longer a drain on the Inter- 
borough’s finances. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1922 totaled $42,344,749, 
compared with $36,868,659 for the same 
period in 1921. 

Loft, Inc.—Reports net earnings of 
$442,501 for the first six months of 1922, 
equal to 68 cents a share, compared with 
51 cents a share earned in the first half 
of 1921. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Reports a 
surplus after dividends, subject to de- 
pletion, of $2,167,067 for the six months 
ended June 30. This compares with $1,- 
049,280 for the same period in 1921 

New York Dock Co.—For eight 
months ended Aug. 31 reports net in- 
come of $498,059, compared with $787,- 
073 for the same period in 1921. 

Northern States Power Co.—Stock- 
holders voted to increase the capital 
stock from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000. Of 
this amount, $14,000,000 was classified as 
common stock and $36,000,000 as pre- 
ferred. 

Pacific Gas & Electric Co—Is plan- 
ning construction of seven hydro-elec- 
tric generating plants on the Pit River 
to develop a total capacity of 600,000 
h. p. and estimated to cost in excess of 
$80,000,000. Initial work, it was stated, 
had commenced on the first power plant. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corp.—Stock- 
holders approved the proposed increase 
in stock from 700,000 to 1,200,000 shares. 
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Philadelphia Co.—Net earnings for 
frst eight months of 1922 totalei $3,- 
998,655, ‘compared with $1,983,988 for the 
same period in 1921. 

Pullman Co.—For year ended July 31 
reports a deficit, after dividends, of $6,- 
298,073, compared with a deficit of $3,- 
478,836 for the previous year. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
nine months of 1922 totaled $121,279,- 
805, co mpared with $127,369,351 for the 
same period in 1921. 

Sinclair Oil Company—Has been 
granted the right of prospecting and de- 
veloping the north half of the island 
of Sahalin for a period of five years 
by the Soviet Russian delegation now 
in Peing. 

Southern Pacific Co. —Company was 
confirmed in its possession of land 
grants valued at over $10,000,000 by a 
decision in the Supreme Court, affirm- 
ing a decision in the lower courts against 
the People’s Development Company of 
California. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Net 
earnings for twelve months ended Aug. 
31 totaled $13,215,527, compared with 
$11,743.041 for the previous year. 

Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—Special 
meeting of stockholders called for Dec. 
5, to vote on an increase in capital 
stock from $115,000,000 to $250,000,C90. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Declared 
stoc« dividend of 400 per cent. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. ¥.—Declared 
a stock dividend of 200 per cent., in- 
creasing the capital from $75,000,0C0 to 
$225,000,000 and reducing the par value 
of the stock from $100 to $25. 

Third Ave. Railway Co.—Reported a 
net income: of $63,282 for the two 
months ended Aug. 31, compared with 
a deficit of $38,965 for the same period 
last year. 

United Fruit Co.—Estimated by Dow, 
Jones & Co. that earnings for current 
year will amount to $15. or $16 a share. 

Vacuum Oil Co.—Declared an extra 
dividend of $7 a share in addition to the 
regular semi-annual dividend of $3 a 
share. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Reported that company is planning to 
acquire the plant of the Savage Arms 
Corp., at Sharon, Pa., and would place 
it in operation. 

Wickwire-Spencer Steel Corp.—Filed 
a certificate with Massachusetts com- 
missioner of corporations showing a 
reduction of $400,000 in capital by re- 
tirement of 80,000 class “A” common 
shares, par $5, upon the surrender, can- 
cellation, and exchange for new co:nmon 
at the rate of 1% shares of new stock 
for each share of class “A” common, 
The corporation has changed the 600,- 
000 shares of common, par $5, to an 
equal amount without par value. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Production for 
July, August, and September exceeded 
37,000 vehicles. This was greater than 
any other quarter this year or any three 
nonths of last year and was within a 
ew units of the banner second quarter 
| 1920, when 37,400 cars were produced. 
Woolworth (F. W.)—Sales for first 
ine months of 1922 totaled $109,248,- 
87, compared with $95,943,327 for the 
same period in 1921. : 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.—Re- 
ected proposal to merge with Brier Hill 
Steel Co... 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 


Condensed Statement, September 30, 1922 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank 

and Due from Banks and Bankers..................... $109,505,518.40 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates................. 45,673,673.54 
oe SRE ee ee 35,467,567.15 
SN ES sank awed doe 0.50 vais 0 b45 dais swpianes bnSio’ 27,319,884.57 
NN eg 307,281,816.60 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages....................... 2,590,332.50 
Rn MRD oats cul esis ais oh Sh ss 6% aK 0s ose fascia ene 11,320,326.98 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .....................000- 21,859,481.68 
rn I ss Sire OS Zo Boas oni oc dis Sowinswedecarcdce 8,535,671.41 


10,286,779.83 


oer eter en erases 





$579,841,052.66 


UM Bo ooo eos na caposvconsececscez.eoe Me 
Undivided Profits 
















$42,604,509.41 






Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for Taxes and 


Sere a cn Bs awinelavelewisipe ee nle ls tie $4,465,927.28 
Due for Exchange Bought .................c.ccccsecceces 3,792,061.20 
DORR CUNMIOOUE RUIN on oon snk ccs ccc ccccccccescececes 2,583,482.09 
Acceptances—New York Office ..................00cc0ee- 15,607,088.48 

—Foreign Offices .............cccccccccceces 6,252,393.20 
Outstanding Dividend Checks ............................ 651,472.50 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks ......................... 22,664,370.25 
ME os 5G coos Gans SRA ESS OR Se ES oo whe bed babkiele ene eaee 481,219,748.25 








$579,841 ,052.66 














IF INTERESTED IN > right on the ground 
BUSINESS AND FINANCE 
keep informed by reading the Barhe Review, « SAF ETY 
a hn Rg Lg 
currents of te-day and ‘indicates Welr trench First Farm Mortgages 
men for menths, 
charge. i Prospective investors who regard 


safety as the most important fac- 
tor in their investments are re- 
quested to send for a copy of our 
pamphiet “F” and current offer- 
ings of First Mortgages neiting 
from 6% to 7%. Over 40 years’ 
experience, Clients in almost every 
section. Highest grade securities 
and service, 


E.J. LANDER & C935 
ESTABLISHED IS6.3~ CAPITAL & SURPLUS $60 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAROTA. 


PARTIAL 
PAYMENTS 


The Best Way to Buy 
Good Securities 
on Convenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet F-28, which 
explains our plan and terms. 


James M. Leopold & Co. 
Established 1884 

Members New York Stock Exchange 

7 Wall Street New York 
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J. S. BACHE & CO. 


42 Broadway New York City 


























STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _ statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F-401 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Erch. of N.Y. 
62 Broadway 3 New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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Combination Offer 
Four Good Books 


Those who are interested in the 
stock market and in the lighter 
investment or speculative affairs 
will find this offer attractive. 


SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF 
INVESTING AND TRADING 
IN STOCKS by G. C. Selden— 
paper cover—Pub. at.....$1.00 


MINING INVESTMENTS AND 
HOW TO JUDGE THEM by 
Nicholas — Pub. by Moody 
BB ee is alas ad earn: olbinia Ria $1.00 


THE STORY OF BETHLE- 
HEM STEEL by Cotter—also 
published by Moody at..$1.00 


GOLD BRICKS OF SPECULA- 
TION by John Hill, Jr—out of 
print and retails at....... $4.00 


These four books—retail prices at 
$7.00—are offered in sets—as long 
as they last for 


$3.00 postpaid 


DIXIE BUSINESS 
BOOK SHOP 


140 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 











YOU CAN 


Kill Fear and Worrv Instantly 
by Simple Breathing Method. 
(Formerly sold for $1.00.) 
This Kill-Fear Secret is ful- 
ly explained in October 
REJUVENATION, 64 - page 
Magazine, edited by Sydney 
B. Flower. — Regular price 
20 cents. Not sold on news- 
stands. Dr. Brinkley, Milford, 
Kansas, discoverer of goat- 
gland transplantation, writes 
exclusively for this magazine. 


SPECIAL, Send ONE DIME Only 
for this OCTOBER Number. Address 


REJUVENATION 730 Sheme 3 





HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 4320 
Foreign Government 


and Municipal 
Bonds 


Ask for Descriptive Booklet F 
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From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other finan. 
cial centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various 
financial subjects. These publications treat of every phase of the investment 
business, and also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, indus- 
trials, railroads and public utilities. The thought contained therein is the pro- 
duct of the best financial minds in the world, being prepared by high salaried 
men, of analytical minds, with special training for this particular work. It is, 
therefore, of inestimable value to investors desiring to keep informed on 
financial subjects in general, and particularly on matters pertaining to com- 
panies whose securities they hold. To obtain literature listed herein write the 
issuing house, referring to the Investors’ Book of Booklets Department of 
“Forbes Magazine,” and the desired publication will be mailed to you free 


of charge. 


Public Utility Bonds—A circular con- 
taining suggestions for investors inter- 
ested in public utility bonds, preferred 
stocks and notes will be furnished on 
request to A. B. Leach & Co., 62 Cedar 
St., New York City. 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet listing many attractive 
bonds with descriptions and analysis as 
to their merit is being issued by the 
Guaranty Co., 140 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Definitions of Bonds and Stocks— 
This booklet defines for the investor the 
various kinds of bonds and _ stocks. 
Reinhart & Bennet, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York City, will furnish copies on 
request. 


Getting the Most From Your Money 
—The business man interested in this 
subject will find many points of vital 
importance in this booklet. Send a re- 
quest-for a copy to Roger W. Babson— 
3abson’s Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 


Are You a Jones or a Brown—A story 
true to life treating with the creation 
of an income by the purchase of bonds 
on the Herkins plan. Issued by Herkins 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New Yory City. 


Traction Investments—For compre- 
hensive information concerning the bet- 
ter class of traction bonds write to Wm. 
Carnegie Ewen, First National Bank 
Building, New York City. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and 
St. Louis Southwestern—A complete 
analysis of these two systems in com- 
parative form discussing their impor- 
tant physical and financial elements 
will be sent on request to Newburger, 
Henderson & Loeb, Members New 
York Stock Exchange, 100 Broadway, 
New York City. 


How We Can Serve You—This book- 
let describing the service rendered by 
a New York Stock Exchange house will 
be sent on request to Shonnard & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York City. 

Cities Service Company—Circulars 
analyzing the preferred stocks and the 
common stock of this company may be 
obtained by writing to Henry L. 


Doherty & Co., € Wall Street, New 
York City. 


Odd Lot Trading—John Muir & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 
61 Broadway, New York City, will ac- 
commodate those seeking information 
pertaining to Odd Lot Trading with a 
treatise on this subject. 


Long and Short Term Bonds—A com- 
parative discussion along with a listing 
of these issues will be furnished on re- 
quest to R. J.:McClelland & Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 


Investing or Squandering—A booklet 
of unusual value to the investor treat- 
ing a subject of great interest will be 
furnished without charge upon request 
to Duff, Freiday & Co., 66 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Partial Payment Investment — The 
partial payment plan of buying good 
securities on convenient terms explained 
in a booklet issued by James M. Leopold 
& Company, members of New York 
Stock Exchange, 7 Wall Street, New 
York City. 


A Review of Business and Finance— 
The Bache Review, issued weekly by J. 
S. Bache & Co., 42 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, presents in condensed 
form a clear picture of current business 
and financial conditions and a forecast 
of the future. Copies will be mailed on 
request. 


The Security Market and General 
Business Barometers and How to Read 
Them—Is the title of the latest of a 
series of educational booklets being 
published by the Gibson & McElroy 
Services, 53 Park Place, New York City. 
The subjects include: Credit Clearings, 
Crops, Foreign Trade, and Freight Car 
Loadings. The importance of the latter 
in forecasting conditions in individual 
industries and the movements in indi- 
vidual securities is emphasized and il- 
lustrated by means of a chart. A copy 
of this extremely interesting booklet 
will be mailed free on request. 

High Grade Bonds, Bank and Insur- 
ance Stocks—A carefully selected list 
of high grade investment securities has 
been prepared by Chester B. Cook & 
Co., 42 Broadway, New York City. A 
copy may be had for the asking. 
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z abor and Wages ee | 


SHORTAGE of men in all lines of 
A industry within the next few weeks 
is predicted by Director General l’ran- 
cis I. Jones of the United States Em- 
ployment Service. “Within the past 
two months,” he says, “employers of 
labor have been coming to this serv- 
‘ing that they be supplied with 





ice, a 


men, whereas a few months ago this 
service was looking for opportunities to 
place men at work. We are fir:nly of 


the opinion that as soon as the railroad 
dificulty is straightened out a shortage 
of men will exist_in most lines oi in- 
dustry.” - 

Congressman Siegel predicted that tke 
recent 20 per cent. raise of the United 
States Steel Corp. to its common Jabor 


would be followed in a short time by 
another raise, because of the shortage 
of common labor and competition for 


it among big employers. The Board of 
Directors of the Western Division of 
the American Mining Congress, in con- 
yention at Cleveland, has appointed a 
committee to investigate conditions and 
will “provide ‘for such action as shall 
afford relief.” 

An increase of 2 per cent. in employ- 
ment in manufacturing industries of 
New York State in September, as coin- 
pared with August, was reported by 
Industrial Commissioner Sayer. 

An upward revision of the wages paid 
shopmen on the Hazelton and Mahony 
Division of the Lehigh Valley Rasiroad 
was announced. Helpers heretofore 
paid 47 cents an hour will receive 53 
cents and will gradually be increased to 
63 cents. The minimum rate for me- 
chanics is 70 cents and the maximum 
80 cents, a statement said. 

President Gompers of the American 
Federation of Labor in an appea! to 
organized labor and the people of the 
United States to defeat all enemies of 
labor running for Congress, says: “If 
we fail to do our duty, depend upon it 
the Congress of the United States will 
enact legislation and you and I and all 
the freemen of to-day will be the bond- 
men of tomorrow. I want the citizen- 
ship of the United States to arise in its 
might at the ballot box.” 

Sixteen railroads have completed 
agreements with new organizations of 
their shopmen by which in effect the 
men waive the right to strike and the 
companies pledge themselves not to liti- 
gate, both parties agreeing to abide by 
the decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board. Notice of the completion of 
the agreements has been filed with the 
Labor Board. 

The mileage represented by the six- 
teen roads aggregates 55,916. 

Secretary Davis of the Labor Depart- 
ment in a recent speech advocated the 
abolition of the Railroad Labor Board, 
which he referred to as “a quasi-Gov- 









ernmental, partisan institution,” and the 
relegation to established bureaus of his 
own department of such of the board’s 
mediation and conciliation functions as 
might be desirable for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to continue in the transporta- 
tion field. 
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| Railroads 


ETHODS of settling wage and 

working agreements between the 
“Big Four” transportation brotherhoods 
and the railroads has entered a new 
era, and if the present course of nego- 
tiations is continued the country for 
several years at least will not be 
threatened with a complete tie-up of 
railroad transportation through a con- 
certed strike of these pedheliende on 
all lines of the nation, W. G. Lee 
president of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, said in telling about a 
new alignment of the unions. Th* new 
alignment of the transportation brother- 
hcods probably will find the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and Order of 
Railway Conductors in one group, and 
the Brotherhoods of Locomotive Engi- 
neers, Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Engineers and the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America, in an- 
other. 

A new agreement maintaining the old 
rates of pay, rules, and working condi- 
tions was signed by representatives of 
approximately forty-nine western rail- 
roads and subsidiaries, the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. The agreement 
will be in effect until October 21, 1923, 
and is in most respects similar tc the 
agreement signed by the Eastern rail- 
roads. 
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RESIDENT HARDING annouwaced 

the appointment of the Fact tind- 
ing Coal Commission of seven men to 
study the coal industry and the prob- 
lems developed by the recent strikes and 
to make recommendations to Congress 
which may serve to bring about icgis- 
lation to prevent recurrent lebor 
troubles in the coalfields. The commis- 
sion consists of: 

John Hays Hammond, engineer. 

Thomas Riley Marshall, former Vice- 
President of the United States. 

Judge Samuel Alschuler of Chicago, 
a United States Circuit Judge, who has 
acted as an arbitrator in recent labor 
disputes. 

Clark Howell, editor of The Atlanta- 
Constitution. 

George Otis Smith, Director of the 
United States Geological Survey, re- 
garded as an authority on the econom- 
ical and labor problems connected with 
the coal industry. 








The Busy Man’s 
@ Creed J 


{| I believe in the stuff I 
am handing out, in the 
firm I am working for; 
and in my ability to get 
results. 1 believe that 
honest stuff can be 
passed out to honest 
men by honest meth- 
ods. I believe in, ete. 

Elbert Hubbard 
This and 28 other business 
mottoes, envelope filler size, 


free on request with your 
order for 


Business Booklets 
By Elbert Hubbard 
Ideas and Inspiration 
for your Salesmen, Employes 
and Customers 
1. A Message to Garcia 
2. The Hundred Point 
Man 
3. Get Out or Get in 
Line 
4. The Closed or Open 
Shop—Which? 

5. The Divine in Man 
6. Let Thrift Be Your 
Ruling Habit 

7. The Boy from 
Missouri Valley 
8. How I Found My 
Brother 
9. The Cigarettist 
10. Chicago Tongue 
11. Courtesy as an 
Asset 
12. Pasteboard 
Proclivities 
13. Helpful Hints for 
Business Helpers 
14. Help Yourself by 
Helping the 
House 
15. Success and Sales- 
manship 
10c. a copy postpaid or 
all fifteen for $1.00 
Carried in stock and shipped 
promptly. 
Furnished in quantities with 


your name on the front cover 
at very attractive prices. 


The Roycrofters 
East Aurora, New York 
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AN IDEA THAT 
SAVES TIME 


we offered you 150 business magaznes a month for 
a pag my subscription of only $3, you would doubt- 
less be delighted with the bargain. 

But we do better! You couldn’t read 150 magazines a 
month. So we pick the articles of most value from 
each of them, put with them some more of our own, 
mail you the lot in 
# E F A xX —a monthly pocket-size booklet of 

useful business facts concentra/ed. 

The pages bod Lefax are punched and cleverly arranged 

so they can removed for easy filing. e result is 
that you ay for $3 a year the essence of the iteading 
business journals supplemented by invaluable charts and 
statistics ready fcr quick and simple reference. 

More important, by far, than the attractive price fea- 
ture is the weixhtier fact that you are able to get the 
latest word in: Selling, Advertising, Management, Finance, 
Efficiency and whatnot presented in a form accessible 
and convenient for the hurried executive. 

Time is the greatest LEFAX economy. Letting us 
select the best from all the business publications and 
present it to you in the 
efficient LEFAX form 
saves your time, And 
time is money. 

You do not need to send 

is all that you any money to try out this 

it. — Joseph service. The coupon will 

c/o William start you with the next 

Reiman, dealers in finest issue. If the first copy 

gems, . does not come up to your 
expectations you can can- 

cel the subscription and 
you will owe us nothing. 


LEF AX, Inc. 


141 8S. 9th Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTION 
— Inc., 141 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


may enter my subscription for a year (Price 
g3 00) starting with the current issue and bill me for the 
saine, with the understanding that if the first copy which 
I get does not come up te my expectations I have the 
privilege of cancelling this order in which case I will owe 





What Others Say: 
Lefax ig certainly a 


dispensable 

have gotten the subscrip- 
tion price back in the 
first number. — Charles 
ae A 3 » Automatic 
Print & Stationery 
Co., *Piulladst phia. 











Loose Leaf Binder ad LEFAX Articles, Flexible pas 
on % in. Rings, Capacity 140 Sheets (280 
pages)....Price $1.50 extra; if wanted check here. .[ 

Desk File pa LEFAX Articles, Cloth Covered Cardboard 


with 10 Guide Cards, Capacity 1000 Sheets (2000 
pages)....Price $1.00 ext-a: if winted check here. .[) 


Your Present System—Plus 

The Kleradesk adapts itself to your 
peculiar requirements—combining both 
horizontal and vertical handling of 

- desk papers. 

Sorts and routes departmental mail; holds refer- 
ence papers out of way but immediately at hand 
when needed, Saves time. Efficient. Convenient. 

A Steel Sectional Device 

Add “compari as required. Vertical sections 

‘5c 3 ees I combination iilus- 
trated “Seow $4.50 Indexed front and _ back. 
Write for free, instructive, illustrated folder, 
‘How to Get Greater ~_ Efficiency.’’ 

ao ROSss- Co. . 
70 _=N. 10th——St. Lo (1) 
New York Chicago rate Ae atladel ah 














the prostate gland which may 
cause sciatica, backache, in- 
terrupted sleep, depressed 
and other often serious con- 
ditions. It tells of a new drug- 
home treatment that cor- 
Fects these conditions. Address 
The Electro Thermal Co. 
4614 E. Ma'nSt.. St-rbsnville 0. || 


BUSINESS SERVICES 
J. A. FOUILHOUX 


Member 
Amer. Soc. C. E. Amer. Soc. H. & V. E. 


Architect and Consulting Engineer 
MTT. REINFORCED CONCRETF AND 
STEEL BUTLD'INGS AND FACTORIES 


7 West 42nd Street New York City 
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Dr. Edward T. Devine of New York, 
a writer on social and economical ques- 
tions. 

Charles P. Neill of IIlinois, 
Commissioner of Labor. 

In high official circles it was inti- 
mated that no new Government or 
private loans will be made to certain 
foreign nations. The political situation 
in Europe has assumed such a phase 
that, in the opinion of some of those 
having great influence in the councils of 
the Harding Administration, it wou!d be 
the part of American and international 
folly to permit such conditions to con- 
tinue if it is within the power of the 
United States Government to prevent 
them through cutting off the American 
source of financial supply. 

Dissatisfaction over the political 
situation in Continental Europe has 
been expressed by many American ob- 
servers recently returned from Euro- 
pean tours, and particularly by members 
of the Senate. Certain European gov- 
ernments, heavily in debt to the United 
States, are maintaining large military 
establishments—keeping themselves on 
a war-footing, in fact—and making no 
real effort té reduce expenditures in an 
attempt to balance their budgets and 
otherwise seeking to put themselves in 
a position to meet their obligations 

That the United States would be dere- 
lict in its duty not only to its own 
people but toward civilization in per- 
mitting -debtor nations to maintain 
extravagant military establishments on 
borrowed American money appears to 
have become the conviction of men high 
in the Administration. 
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Shipping and Commerce| 








HAIRMAN LASKER of the UV. S. 

Shipping Board painted a sorry 
picture of the effect of President Hard- 
ing’s order ending the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors aboard all ships flying the 
American flag and prohibiting vessels 
of other nations bringing liquors inside 
the three-mile limit. Mr. Lasker de- 
clared that all foreign ships would find 
a way to evade the law as interpreted 
by Mr. Daugherty. “It is not the Jrect 
consequences to the American merchant 
marine and fifty big passenger ships 
that should concern us,” he said. “The 
passenger traffic and the fast freight 
traffic create the cargo carriers and the 
slow traffic in turn. If you hit your 
passenger traffic as this hits it, you hit 
the American merchant marine right 
down the line. Another very important 
angle of the situation is this: You can- 
not make a profit in the North Atlantic 
trade unless you get your share of the 
immigrant traffic. Your immigrant is 
almost invariably a wine drin‘er, and 
he is not going to travel on any ship 
that denies him the facilities of his daily 
life.” He declared that Vancouver 
would be developed as the principal Pa- 
cific port, to the detriment of Seattle, 
Portland and San Francisco. He believed 
Montreal would gain as an Atlantic 
port over New York. He hoped the 
Subsidy Bill now would be enacted to 
enable American lines to meet the com- 
petition and that American travelers 
would be patriotic enough ‘to patronize 
“dry” ships. 
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HE tendency of commodity prices 
was generally upward in Septeinber. 

Bradstreet’s approximate index number 
of commodity prices, as of October ], 
shows a rise of 3.5 per cent. over Sep- 
tember 1, with every group particinating 
in the rise, and provisions and hides 
and leather showing special strenyth, 

Figures to show that wholesale prices 
of meat and other packers’ products 
dropped from one to two-thirds in the 
last three years, and an announcement 
that meat-value levels are now stable 
at about the prices of 1913, were civen 
by Thomas E. Wilson, president of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, at 
its seventeenth annual convention. 

Building costs, as affected by huild- 
ing material, in 1923, will be higher or 
lower than they are at present in pro- 
portion to the volume of forward busi- 
ness placed now, says the Dow Service. 
If the building construction industry of 
the ccuntry anticipates the pending 
building material production jam by 
forward buying, prices will hold et or 
about present levels. Should therz de- 
velop, on the other hand, a tendency on 
the part of investors in general to iwait 
possible building material price crashes 
in December, January or February, the 
consequent over-loading of building ma- 
terial manufacturing capacity may be 
expected to put further premiums upon 
the basic building commodities. 

The Ford Motor Company announced 
a reduction of $50 on all models, bring- 
ing the price of the touring car down to 
$298, the lowest price in the history of 
the company. 
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Other Important Items 




















HAT the business of the nation is 

turning more and more to high- 
way transportation is indicated by 
statistics on motor-vehicle registration 
as of July 1, compiled by the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States. The 
bureau shows a registration of 9,46/7,- 
874 private cars, 55,992 taxis and 5:ses, 
and 1,096,605 motor trucs, making a 
total of 10,620,471, an increase .of 157,- 
174 since Jan. 1. Of the increase, motor 
trucks constituted 116,701, against 35,030 
passenger cars and 5,443 taxicabs and 
buses. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York received and credited to the 
British Government $50,000,000, pre- 
liminary payment on the interest on 
Great Britain’s obligation of $4,277,- 
000,000, contracted during war time. 

Since Columbus discovered America 
the world has produced 875,090.000 
fine ounces of gold, valued at $18,000,- 
000,000, it was estimated by the Com- 
merce Department. About $8,000,00C,000 
of this world gold production, the de- 
partment declared, is in circulation as 
monev or in banks and public treasuries 
—$2,000,000,000 in the United States 
Treasury—while the other $10.000,000,000 
has been used in the industrial arts or 
has disappeared in the 430 years since 
the keeping of accurate gold statistics 
began. 
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In order to protect land holding In- 
dians from losses which might result 
from the drop in oil prices, Indian Com- 
missioner Burke not only has ordcred 
production stopped entirely on the land 
of the Osages in Oklahoma, but has 
asked the superintendents of all other 
Indian reservations containing oil to co- 
operate in preventing over-production. 

The department store of Arnold, Con- 
stable & Co. New York, one of the 
pionecr establishments of its kind in 
the city, has been sold to Stephen J. 
Leonard and his associates. The capital 
of $2,500,000 will be increased to allow 
for expansion. 


[ Cotton and Grain 


[TH the prospects of a short cot- 

ton crop, the demand for this 
commodity has within recent weeks 
been such as to put up prices to the 
highest levels reached for some time, 
spot cotton selling at or above the 22 
cents a pound level. The somewhat un- 
favorable census report on American 
mill consumption for September failed 
to have any influence of an adverse 
character on the market. It showed 
that 495,344 bales of cotton were con- 
sumed by American mills during Sep- 
tember, against 527,404 in August and 
484,718 for September last year. Stocks 
of cotton on hand in American mills 
at the close of September were 1,065,000 
bales, against 1,024,000 at the end of 
August and 1,118,000 at the end of Sep- 
tember last year. As labor troubles in 
the New England States have now been 
settled and most of the mills are now 
running nearly on full time again, and 
many in the South operating on over- 
time, the Census Bureau’s figures on 
American mill consumption for October 
should show a corresponding increase 
over the September figures. 

Bullish enthusiasm held full sway in 
the grain markets, and prices advanced 
toa new high on the present upturn for 
the nearby deliveries and the best fig- 
ures of the season for the deferring de- 
liveries of corn, oats and rye. Decem- 
ber wheat moved up to $1.15%, the best 
price since late in July. 




















International | 











England—Tension over the Near East 
situation was relaxed as a result of the 
signing of the Armistice by the Turkish 
Nationalists and the powers concerned. 
Under the terms of the Armistice the 
Greek forces will be withdrawn from 
Thrace and will be supplanted by Allied 
troops who will remain in control pend- 
ing the outcome of the forthcoming 
Greco-Turk peace conference which 
will probably take place in Switzerland. 

The Turkish difficulty having been 
amicably settled, for the time being at 
least, attention is now turning to the 
domestic situation. A general election 
is regarded as inevitable in the near 
future, Lloyd George, whose policy in 
the Near East is being severely criti- 
cized by his opponents fired the first 
shot in the political campaign. In a 
vigorous speech he defended his course 
in the Near East, declaring it allowed 
the victorious Turks to cool off and thus 
averted war, saved the endangered 


- has been the rice in prices. 


minorities and protected the freedom 
of the Straits. 

The feature of the foreign trade 
figures for September is the fall in the 
adverse balance to £8,000,000. This is 
the lowest since February; indeed, the 
import surplus has gone below this only 
twice since the war began, both cases 
occurring in the past year. 

The Economist records a further fall 
in wholesale prices during September, 
but it was only of 68 points, as com- 
pared with 139 in August. 

France—The new Reparation plan 
proposed by Sir John Bradbury, British 
delegate to the Reparation Commission, 
providing for a two to four years’ 
moratorium and the suspension of all 
cash and material payments due from 
Germany and permitting the issuance 
by Germany of five-year notes, met 
with strong opposition in French 
circles, where it has been announced 
that France will offer another plan. 
This plan, it is intimated, will call for 
seizure of productive guarantees and 
the installation of allied financial con- 
trol of a strict nature over German 
finances, arguing that the six months’ 
extension given Germany on Sept. 1 
has led to a worse situation and by no 
means indicates that a two or four 
years’ suspension would lead to any 
betterment if success depended on the 
good will of the German people. 

There is much discussion of the in- 
creased note circulation of the Bank of 
France, which rose from 35,281,000,000 
francs in March and 36,000,000,000 at the 
end of June to 37,500,000,000 on Oct. 5. 
Part of this gain is ascribed to the in- 
crease in imports and the decrease of 
exports. Another cause of the increase 
Last Feb- 
ruary the index figure of cost of living 
was 295; for September it was 317. This 
increase, although comparatively slight, 
enhanced the demand for bank notes 
when coupled with trade activity. 

Germany—In a desperate attempt to 
bolster up the rapidly falling mark— 
the latest quotation is 3,000 to the dol- 
lar—the Government issued a decree 
against speculation in exchange. It 
forbids domestic prices being fixed in 
foreign currency or on the basis of 
such currency, and it provides that 
purchases of foreign currency are per- 
missible only by consent of a special 
control department. Finding the capac- 
ity of the Government printing plants 
insufficient, Hugo Stinnes has been 
authorized to enter the field of manu- 
facturing paper marks on a large scale. 
Presses heretofore used in printing the 
colored supplements to his newspapers 
are now turning out 10,000 and 100.000 
mark notes. In consequence of this 
new flood of currency the hoarding of 
dollars and of other high currencies has 
become the almost exclusive form of 
investment for all classes in Germany. 

More real work is the cure, and the 
only cure which Hugo Stinnes sees for 
Germany’s troubles and he is now ad- 
vocating a ten-hour working day. 

The Reichsbank in a statement de- 
clared that the American losses 
through the depreciation of the mark 
are less than $950,000.000. 

The Frankfurter Zeitung’s index of 
average commodity prices as of Oct. 1 
shows an increase of 48 per cent. over 
September 1. The present average is 
441 times the pre-war average. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC, RE 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 2, 1912, of Forbes, Published 
aed at New York, N. Y., for April 

State of New York, County of New York, ss.;: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 

State and county aforesaid, personally a 

peared Walter Drey, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
he is the usiness Manager of Forbes, 
and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of 

ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 

24, 1912,, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 

and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 

form, to wit: 

1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 

lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 

managers are: 

Publisher—B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
B * Sy C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, 
Managing Editor—B. C. Forbes, South Hills, 
Englewood, N. J. . 


Business Manager—Walter Drey, 95 Hamilton 
Avenue, New Kochelle, N. Y. 
2. That the owners are: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., Inc., 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
B. C. Forbes, South Hills, Englewood, N.. J. 
Walter preys 95 Hamilton Avenue, New Roch- 
elle, N. Y. 
3. That the known bondholders, mort 
and other security holders owning or folding 
1 per cent. or more of tctal amount of 
mertee ~ or — a ge are: 
. C. Forbes, ut ills, Engl N. J. 
Waeee Pease 95 Hamilton ican. | nd *. 
elle, N. Y. 


Paramount Security Corporati 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. sia 
_ 4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the ks of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduci- 
ary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a Capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
age gens Me = Rr -ngge direct or indirect 
said stock, Ss, or other securiti 
than as so stated by him. 4 


WALTER DREY, 
Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 


day of September, 1922. 
JOSEPH KEELER, 
Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1923, 











To the Point 


The news and articles of the AMER- 
—" BANKER always have that qual- 

Mr. H. C. Burke, Jr., Director of 
Public Relations of the Continental Na- 
tional Bank of Fort Worth, Texas, 
writes: 

“I am a very enthusiastic reader of 
the American Banker. It is published 
with sufficient frequency that the news 
and information is always “hot.” Your 
data is meaty, and a busy man can get 
a complete survey of the general bank- 
ing and economic conditions, changes 
and movements in a minimum time.” 





Pin a dollar to this advertisement 
and send for three months’ trial. 


American Banker 


Oldest and most read banking journal 
in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per year. 15 cents a copy 
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He Sat On Goose 
Eggs Trying to 
Hatch Them 


In Milan, Ohio, in the early °50’s, 
was a boy with such an extraor- 
dinarily shaped head, that the 
doctor predicted brain trouble. 
The teacher pronounced the boy, 
who was always at the foot of the 
class, as “addled,” and at the end 
of three months he was given up 
as too stupid to receive instruction. 


He did some queer things. When 
six, he was found sitting on goose 
eggs, trying to hatch them! When 
ten, he gorged another boy with 
seidlitz powder, confident that the 
gas generated would cause the boy 
to fly! 


Yet this queer, “addled” boy, is to- 
day considered one of the great- 
est benefactors of the common 
people; is honored as one of the 
world’s greatest men. Who was 
this boy? How did he rise to fame 
and honor? His story, more grip- 
ping than fiction, is told in 


Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. Forbes 


This book tells in an intimate way 
how fifty of America’s foremost 
business and financial leaders in 
the present day have climbed the 
ladder of success. Who are the 
fifty men—Men Who Are Making 
America? In what fields have they 
made their mark? Are they 
moderately young or are most of 
them elderly? Were their parents 
poor, moderately fixed or wealthy? 
What were the factors, the circum- 
stances, the methods, the prin- 
ciples that led them to. success, 
wealth and international fame? 


What made Carnegie turn to steel, 
Rockefeller to oil, James B. Duke 
to tobacco? How did Morgan be- 
come the_ greatest’ international 
banker in the United States? What 
is the true story of the telephone? 
What claim to fame have James A. 
Farrell, Samuel Insull, Thomas E. 
Wilson, James Speyer and Minor C. 
Keith? The book tells you. 


This book, 442 pages of thrilling 
stories of success, is written in B 
C. Forbes’ inimitable and inspiring 
style. You need this book. 
Send no money now. Merely mail 
the coupon! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
B. C. Forbes, Editor, 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me for examination a copy of 
MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA, 
by B. C. Forbes. I agree to return the 
book within five days or send you $3.00. 
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By Robert 


T= development of the account- 
ant in this country to a highly 
professional stage has brought about 
an abundance of literature on the sub- 
ject. To weed out the chaff and get 
the wheat from this multitudinous 
mass is an almost hopeless job. And 
yet there was compiled and published 
in 1921, “The Accountants’ Index,” 
which is a bibliography of account- 
ing literature to December, 1920, con- 
sisting of nearly 1,600 pages. This 
work was done by Miss Louis S. Milt- 
imore, the librarian of the American 
Institute of Accountants, and is in- 
valuable for those who desire to look 
up the authorities on any phase of ac- 
counting. 

But it is to the individual that this 
article is addressed, rather than to the 
specialized student or the certified 
public accountant. The suggestions are 
based, for the most part, upon public 
appreciation of published material, and 
many hundreds of the elementary texts 
en the subjects are not mentioned. 


Books for Beginners 
The arrangement is made alphabet- 
ically and without any attempt at class- 
ification; for-in most instances the 
titles aptly designate what is contained 
in the text: 


Accounting and Business Secrets—Bender. 

Accounting Methods for Industrials—Woods. 

Accounting Practice—Day. 

Accounting Practice and Procedure—Dick- 
inson. 

Accounting Principles—Bell. 

Accounting Principles and Practice—Ben- 
nett (2 vols.) oc 

Accounting Theory and Practice—Kester 
(3 vols.). 

Accounting Theory and Practice—Ritten- 
house & Clapp. 

Accounts: Their Construction and Inter- 
pretation—Cole. 

Applied Theory of Accounts—Esquerre. 
Auciting Procedure—Castenholtz. 

Auditing Theory and Practice—Montgomery 
(2 vols.). 

Bookkeeping and Accounting—Klein. 
Bookkeeping and Accounting Practice— 
Hoover. ; 
Business Accounting—4 vols., and guide 
by Greeley, Bennett, Eggleston, Cox, and 

others. . 

Cost Accounting—Jordan & Harris. 

Cost Accounting—Nicholson & Rohrback. 
Cost Accounting—Scovell. : 

Economics for the Accountant—Simpson. 

Elementary Accounting Problems—Wildman. 
Elements of Accounting—Klein. 

Estate Accounting—Baugh & Schmeisser. 

First Year in Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing—MacFarland. 

Mathematics for the Accountant—Vinal. 

Mathematics of Accounting and Finance— 
Finney & Walton. 

Modern Accounting—Hatfield. 

Municipal Accounting—Egg'eston. 
Practical Accounting Problems—Esquerre 
(2 vols.). 

Principles of Accounting—Paton & Steven- 
son. 

Principles of Accounting—Wildman. , 
Principles of Accounting—Hodge & McKin- 
sey. ‘ 
Principles of Auditing—Wildman. 
Problems in Cost Accounting—Eggleston. 
Real Estate Accounts—Mucklow. 

Street Railway Accounting—May. | 
Twenty Twenty-Minute Lessons in Book- 
keeping—Beach. 


L. Smitley 


Accountant’s Reports—Bell. 

Accountant’s Dictionary—Pixley (2 vols.) 

Budgetary Control—McKinsey. 

Managerial Accounts—McKinsey. 

Philosophy of Accounts—Sprague. 

For the beginner, “Bookkeeping and 
Accounting,” by Klein, and also “Ele- 
ments of Accounts,” by the same 
author, offer what appear to be the 
most serviceable texts. Anything by 
Esquerre is good for the more ad- 
vanced section, but the most thorough 
set appears to be “Business Account- 
ing,” in four volumes with the little 
guide for studying purposes. Another 
excellent book is “Twenty Twenty- 
minute Lessons in Bookkeeping,” by 
Beach. The presentation is so excel- 
lent that it is surprising that execu- 
tives throughout the whole country 
have not placed a copy of this book in 
the hands of every clerical worker. 


Recommendations 


It is generally conceded that the 
works of Montgomery—thhe income 
tax expert—are the most capable on 
auditing. The recent edition is in two 
volumes—of which the first has al- 
ready appeared—and it leaves little for 
others to improve upon. Montgomery 
has been writing for years and was 
the first to translate the great English 
work of Wicksee into American terms. 

The work of Nicholson and Rohr- 
back, “Cost Accounting,” is the most 
popular for the layman. The Associa- 
tion of Cost Accountants maintains an 
excellent staff for the purpose of 
studying various industries, and the 
monographs which they print are used 
almost everywhere. 

No one interested in accounting 
should fail to read “Economics for 
The Accountant,” by Simpson. The 
presentation of the subject in terms 
of dependent factors gets away from 
the old cut-and-dried methods. 

In the field of specialized accounting 
there are, of course, many volumes 
other than those mentioned above— 
such as “Street Railway and Real Es- 
tate Accounting.” One can easily 
locate books on bank, garage, insti- 
tution, estate accounting, etc. Special 
investigation of the desires involved is 
first necessary to determine the cor- 
rect book. For the investment busi- 
ness the natural book is “Accountancy 
of Investment,” by Sprague, with the 
assistance of “Mathematical Theory 
of Investment,” by Skinner. 

The subject of budgetary control has 
only recently been covered, by McKin- 
sey. This phase of the subject is 
likely to develop into a very produc- 
tive field for accountancy literature- 
possibly approaching the volume which 
deals with cost systems. 
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Do you know a funny story 

that would interest our readers? 

“Forbes” offers a Prise of $5 for 

the best story published in each 

issue and also pays $1 for each 
story used. 





Popular Fiction 

The conversation drifted to the dis- 
cussion of recent fiction and someone 
remarked: “What is the title of the 
book, that has been so popular lately, 
which sounds something like ‘Main 
Street’?” 

The quick reply came in even tones: 
“Bradstreet.”—$5 prize to I. B. Allen, 3 
Walnut Street, Wakefield, Mass. 

* * * 


Following Instructions 

“T can’t keep the visitors from com- 
ing up,” said the office boy dejectedly, 
to the president. “When I say you're 
out, they simply say they must see you.” 

“Well,” said the president, “just tell 
them that’s what they all say.” 

That afternoon there called at the of- 
fice a young lady. The boy assured her 
it was impossible to see the president. 

“But I’m his wife,” said the lady. 

“Oh, that’s what they all say,” said 
the boy—$1 prize to W. R. Brown, 99 
N. Front Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

x * * 


It Pays to Advertise 

The youngster howled mournfully. 
The inevitable crowd gathered around. 

“What’s the trouble, sonny? Lost?” 
asked the kind gentleman in the group. 

“Yes, I’m lost,” was the reply. “Won't 
you all take me home to Silverstein’s 
cut rate tailoring shop who has just 
opened up a marvelous sacrifice sale on 
men’s suits and overcoats, shoes and 
furnishings at fifty per cent. below 
cost?”—$1 prize to Walter Muhlkach, 
2325 Ohio Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 

$7 8 
A $10 Idea 

Cohen, walking along the street, 
met his friend, Isaacs, bound in the op- 
posite direction. 

“Ah, ha!” said Isaacs, “I know vat 
you are going dis vay for.” 

“You don’t,” said Cohen. 

“Bet you ten dollars I do,” said 
Isaacs. 

The wager was accepted, and Isaacs 
went on: 

“You’re going to look around for a 
cheap-looking building for rent that 


FOUR-MINUTE ESSAYS 
By DR. FRANK CRANE 


of whom SID SAYS: 


“He is the doggondest combination I ever saw of the 
idealist and the practical man. His head is sometimes in 
the clouds, but his feet are always on the ground.” 


Semi-Flexible 
Leather, handsomely 
embossed and modeled in colors, 

gold tops—Each book 5%x374x%” 


THE MAN WITH A MILLION FRIENDS 


Dr. Frank Crane was not known outside of a small circle of 
friends ten years ago when he began writing for one daily 
newspaper. 

To-day 50 of the great metropolitan papers publish his daily 
messages which are ready by millions of men and women who 
are doing the world’s work. 


In a decade he has won a million friends through his helpful 
philosophy. 

Here are 400 of his Four-Minute Essays—his masterpieces— 
selected by Dr. Crane himself. Ten beautiful volumes, each 
small enough to be carried in your pocket and read on the train 
or in the car—in any place and at any time when you have four 
minutes to spare. 

These are the cream of Dr. Crane’s inspirational Essays of 
courage, good cheer and friendliness which will help you find 
joy in the commonplace things of life and open for you the doors 
to the great minds of all times. 


15 VOLUMES OF SHAKESPEARE, FULL 
LEATHER FREE IF YOU ACT NOW 


To introduce this new edition of the Four-Minute Essays we 
will present to each purchaser, free, a 15-volume set of 
Shakespeare bound in full leather, embossed in gold, round 
corners, in an assortment of colors: brown, red, blue and gray. 
Our option on the Shakespeare is very limited so that orders 
must be placed immediately to take advantage of this special 
introductory offer. 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. SEND NO MONEY. 


We ship the Essays on 10 days’ ap- | Current Opinion, 48 and 50 West 47th St., 


proval charges paid. If you retain New York. 
them you send us $1 in 10 days and | 








Please send me prepaid Dr. Crane’s Four- 
Minute Essays, 10 vols., leather binding. I 
will either return the books in 10 days or send 
you $1 as first payment and $2 a month for 
7 months. If I retain the Essays you are to 
send me 15 vols. of Shakespeare without addi- 
tional charge. 


has a store. You'll take the place, stock make 7 monthly payments of $2 each, 
it with goods, insure the whole thing, $15 in all. Please mail coupon to-day | 
and then some day there vill be a fire.” that you may be early enough to get 
Cohen looked thoughtful for a mo- both sets of books for the price of the | 
ment, and then pulled ten dollars from Essays alone. | 
his pocket, handing it across to Isaacs. 
| 
{ 


“You see, Cohen, I vas right, after CURRENT OPINION 
¢ NEW YORK CITY 


_ “No, Izzy, you vasn’t right. But the 
idea is worth it.” 
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Whene’er a cloud appears on the blue; 
Remember somewhere the sun is shining 
And that the best thing to do 

Is to make it shine for you. 

A heart full of joy and gladness 

Will always banish sorrow and strife; 
So always look for the silver lining 
And try to find the sunny side of life. 


(A famous song, reprinted with appreciation to the composer.) 


Look for the silver lining | 


Like the Warming Rays of the Sun, Inspiration and 
Good Cheer Radiate from Every Page of This Book 


“The Silver Lining” 


or Sunshine on the Business Trail 


By THOMAS DREIER 
Author of “Sparks from Tom Dreier’s Anvil” 


Thomas Dreier is a lovable personality. He Every man is at one time or another beset 
has worked out a unique career for himself, with troubles, petty annoyances and worries. 
interpreting other people’s successes and fail- To.everyone there Comes ‘a day when his shies 

; are clouded. To everyone there comes a time, 
ures. He is one of the few men who can say when a feeling of great despair setlles down 
what they feel and make money doing so. His upon him, and nothing avails; when work 
writings are a combination of prose, poetry seems to pall; when business and personal 


and old-fashioned common sense. Readers of triumphs no longer exhilarate but are like 
. A ashes in the mouth.” Then it is time to 
Forbes Magazine who like “Sparks from Tom look for the “silver lining,” and try to find 


Dreier’s Anvil” will love this book. the sunny side of life. 


“Remember, somewhere the sun is shining 
And the best thing to do 
Is make it shine for you—” 


Thomas Dreier’s book, “THE SILVER LINING,” is as refreshing as the sun after a bleak and 
miserable rain. Thomas Dreier will keep the sun shining everlastingly in your heart. He shows 
you how to be happy under all circumstances and conditions. He points out the lovable features 
of those around you, he shows you how to enjoy the really worth-while things of life no matter 


how great or small is your worldly fortune—he digs deep into the fount of the philosophy of the 
ages. 


“THE SILVER LINING” is a fit companion to “Forbes’ Epigrams,” to which it is 
similar in printing and binding. “The Silver Lining” will please you. It will win a 
prominent position on your library table. Its rich texture, its fine typography, its exquisite 
binding will delight you. 


The book is now on the press and will be ready shortly. Reserve your copy. Send no 


money now. Merely fill in and mail the coupon below. Just as soon as the book is off 
the press, we will send you a copy on five days’ approval. 


—-———--—— — — ~-— ——— —~--TEAR OFF AND MAIL--———-——--——-—-—-—-—-- 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
rn rn me mate 8S tS SEE FER eck a giieadicesodacestaces sd sussan 





Gentlemen: Please send me ............. copies of “The Silver Lining,” by Thomas Dreier, just as soon as 
it is off the press. I will either return the book to you, within five days after receiving it, at your expense and 
without further obligation to me, or, 1 will remit $2.00 in full payment, if I am more than satisfied with it. 
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COE HEHEHE HEHEHE EHH EERE EEE EEE HEHEHE HE HEHEHE HSHS HEHEHE HEHEHE EEHHEHHSHE EHH HEHE HSHESHESHEHEHEHTHEHHSEH HEHEHE SEHEHEEEEEES 
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For eight 
trips around 
the world in 
eight weeks 





Here Are the Capitals of the World 


HE Internation- 
I al Interpreter 
is a weekly, 
which began publi- 
cation in April, this 
year. It has been ac- 
claimed on every 
hand. 


It has undertaken— 
and already suc- 
ceeded, in dissemin- 
ating over the world 
dependable informa- 
tion on the big 
events and questions 
that face every citi- 
zen of the world. 


And when this infor- 
mation comes to you 
in THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL INTER- 
PRETER way, it is 
something that you 
read because it is 
interesting to YOU. 


Of course you can 
buy THE INTER- 
NATIONAL IN- 
TERPRETER on the 
news-stands, but why 
not book yourself for 
eight trips around 
the world? Eight 
real treats in eight 
weeks—it will make 
the world look dif- 
ferent to you, bigger, 
and better, and more 
interesting — for you 
are a citizen of the 
world. 


the price of American wheat and corn, 

the rate of exchange, the price of our 
manufactured products, the employment of 
labor. 


U te what takes place in them depends 


The day of America as a self-contained country 
is past. In spite of ourselves, our affairs, our 
prosperity, our success, and our achievements, 
all are intertwined with the nations of the 
world. 


Are You a Small Town Thinker? 


Or are you rising to the rousing demands of a 
new day, broadening the borders of your vision 
and surveying the whole world? To judge cor- 
rectly, even our home problems today, whether 
they be business problems, political problems, 
or social problems, one needs the world-wide 
focus. 


A New Idea in Journalism 

With the advancing of the times has come a new 
demand in journalism. The home town daily 
paper is no longer enough. You need a weekly 
review. England has led the world in overseas 
trade, in international banking, and perhaps in- 
ternational thinking. Her citizens read weekly 
reviews. 


The International Interpreter is the new weekly 
which is here in response to the new demand. 
With its own correspondents in the capitals of 
the world here shown, it takes you to the cen- 
ters in which are staged the week’s events—- 
understandingly, quickly, briefly—in 26 pages 
of reading. Radicals and conservatives alike 
turn to THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRE- 
TER, not because they find comfort—but be- 
cause they find AUTHORITY. The Interpreter 
does all this in a way that fascinates you. 


Visit the Capitals of the World—see the big 
things yourself, as the statesman sees them— 
and as the independent observers see them—and 
see how it is going to affect you personally. 


Get acquainted for a dollar—for eight weeks— 
eight trips to the capitals of the world—and find 
THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER 
ALL THAT WE SAY IT IS AND MORE~— 
prove it for yourself. 


The International 


Interpreter 


268 West 40th Street, New York City 





TTT YOUR DOLLAR TICKETIMMMIIIIINIINNINIININ 


PEKIN 
DUBLIN 
. GENEVA 
COPENHAGEN 
BUCHAREST 
TOKIO 
MELBOURNE 
ALEXANDRIA 


BERLIN 














THE INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER, 
268 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Enter my name for eight trips to the capitals of the world—eight weeks of THE 
INTERNATIONAL INTERPRETER—for which I enclose a dollar. (Saving me 20%.) 
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How Ten Minutes’ Fun Every 
Day Keeps Me Fit 


NE night during the war I was sitting 
in the smoking compartment of a Pull- 
man sleeping-car when a man came in 
and said, “Mr. Camp?” 

I told him I was, and he continued, “Well, 
there is a man in the car here who is in very bad 
shape, and we wondered if you could not do 
something for him.” 


“What is the matter?” I asked. 


“This fellow is running up and down the 
aisle in his pajamas,” the man said, 
“trying to get them to stop the train to 
let him get some dope because he hasn’t 
slept for four nights.” 


I went back in the car and found a 
man about 38 years old, white as a sheet, 
with a pulse of 110, and twitching all 
over. I learned that he had been man- 
aging a munitions plant and had broken 
down under the work because he had 
transgressed all the laws of nature, and 
given up all exercise, and had been 
working day and night. 


“For God’s sake,” he said to me, 
“can’t you put me to sleep? If some- 
body can only put me to sleep!” He 
was standing all bent over. 


“Don’t stand that way, stand this 
way!” I said, and I straightened him up 
and started putting him through a few 
exercises to stretch his body muscles. 
Pretty soon the color gradually began to 
come back into his face, and the twitch- 
ing stopped. Then I said to him, “I am 
going to put you through the whole set 
of ‘Daily Dozen’ exercises once. Then 
Iam going to send you back to your 
berth.” 


So I did that and didn’t hear any 
more from him, but the next morning he 
came to me in the dining car and said: 

“You don’t leave this train unt’ 
you’ve taught me those exercises. I slept 
last night for the first time in five nights.” 


I taught him the “Daily Dozen” and two 
months later I got a letter from him, saying: 
“My dear good Samaritan, I am back on the 
job alf right again, and I am teaching every- 
dy those exercises.” 


The “Daily Dozen” was originally devised as 
a setting-up drill for picked young men—the 
boys who were in training during the war. But 
its greatest value is for those men and women 
who are hemmed in between four walls most 
of the time and are beginning to realize that 
their bodies aren’t as fit as their minds. 


I applied it to middle-aged men, and men past 
middle age too, during the war—including mem- 
bers of the cabinet in Washington—who simply 
had to do much more work than they were uséd 
to doing, without breaking down. In the “Daily 
Dozen” I soon found I had something that would 
actually increase their reserve power. They 
grew progressively more fit as we went along. 


People think that they can take an orgy of 
exercise and make up for a long period of neglect 
when they do not take any exercise at all. You 
can not do that. Do not go to a gymnasium. 
That tires you to death. That is old- 
fashioned. We do not have to do that any 
more. A man or woman can keep himself or 
herself fit with six or seven minutes a day. 
There is no reason why a man at 50 or 60 or 70 
should not be supple; and if he is supple, then 
he grows old very slowly—but the place where 
he must look after himself is in his body 
muscles.—Walter Camp. 

Mr. Camp is famous as a great Yale foot- 
ball coach, and athletic authority, but few 
people know that he is also a successful busi- 
ness man. Although sixty years old he is 
stronger and more supple than most younger 


men, and he uses his own “Daily Dozen” exer- 
cises regularly in order to remain so. 
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By Walter Camp 


Famous Yale Coach’s “Daily Dozen” Exercises Now on Phonograph Records 





Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” has been 
making busy men and women fit and keeping 
them so—and the exercises are now proving 
more efficient than ever—due to a great im- 
provement in the system. This is it:— 


With Mr. Camp’s special permission all the 
twelve exercises have been set to music—on 
phonograph records that can be played on any 
disc machine. 


a chart is furnished for each 


In addition, 





WALTER CAMP 


Originator of the Famous “Daily Dozen” System 


exercise—showing by actual photographs the 
exact movements to make for every one of the 
“commands’”—which are given by a _ voice 
speaking on the record. So now you can make 
your phonograph keep you fit. 


With these records and charts a man or 
woman can keep himself or herself fit with only 
a few minutes’ exercise a day—and it is so 
much fun that some of the “Daily Dozen” fans 
go through the whole twelve exercises to the 
spirited music twice cvery morning—just as a 
matter of sheer enjoyment. 


Mr. Camp says that the place where we must 
look after ourselves is in the body or the trunk 
muscles, 

This is so because we are all in reality “caged 
animals.” When a man stops hunting and 
fishing for food and earns it sitting at a desk he 
becomes a captive animal—just as much as a 
lion or a tiger in the Zoo—and his trunk muscles 
deteriorate because they cease to be used. 

en comes constipation and other troubles 
which savage men never have. 


The remedy is to imitate the “exercises” of 
caged animals. They know how to keep them- 
selves fit—and they do it too. 


How? Simply by constantly stretching and 
turning and twisting the trunk or body mus- 
cles! When Mr. Camp discovered that men 
and women can imitate the caged animal with 
enormous profit to their health, he devised the 
“Daily Dozen”—to provide this indispensable 
exercise—the only exercise people really need 
to keep in proper condition. 


Many people have written to the Health 
Builders telling them of the benefits they have 
received. Here is part of one letter: 


“We wish to express our satisfaction and 
delight with our set of records and exercises. 
Our entire family of eight, including the maid, 





are taking them, The children are fascinated 
with them and bring the neighbors’ children to 
do them.”—MRS. CHARLES C. HICKISCH, 928 
Vine St., La Crosse, Wis. 

The Health Builders’ improved system now 
includes the entire “Daily Dozen” exercises, 
set to specially selected music, on large 10-inch 
double disc phonograph _ records; twelve 
handsome charts, printed in two colors, with 
over 60 actual photographs illustrating each 
movement of each exercise; and a little 
book by Walter Camp explaining the 
new principles of his famous system. 


Any man or woman who exercises 
with this system regularly, even if it is 
only six or seven minutes a day, will feel 
better and have more endurance and 
“pep” than they have had since they 
were in their teens—and they will find 
— few minutes the best fun of their 
ay. 


Try the Complete System 
Free—for Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real 
joy of doing the “Daily Dozen’ to 
music until you try it. So we want to 
send you, absolutely free for five days, 
the “Daily Dozen” on phonograph rec- 
ords and charts illustrating the move- 
ments. These full-size, ten-inch, double- 
disc records playable on any disc ma- 
chine contain the complete “Daily 
Dozen” exercises, and the 60 actual 
photographs accompanying the records 
show clearly every movement that will 
put renewed vigor and glowing health 
into your body—with only ten minutes’ 
fun a day. A beautiful record-album 
comes free with the set. 


No need to send any money. Simply 


mail the coupon below and_ get 
Walter Camp’s “Daily Dozen” on 
phonograph records. Enjoy the records for 


five days, and if for any reason you are not 
satisfied, return them and you owe nothing. 
But if you decide to keep the records, you can 
pay for them at the easy rate of only $2.50 
down, and $2 a month for four months until the 
sum of $10.50 is paid. Thousands of people 
have paid $15 for the same system but you can 
now get it for only $10.50 if you act at once. 


Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself 
at our expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to 
keep fit. You'll feel better, look better, and 
have more endurance and “pep” than you ever 
had in years—and you’ll find it’s fun to exercise 
to music! Don’t put off getting this remarkable 
System that will add years to your life and make 
you happier by keeping you in glowing health 
Mail the coupon today. Address Health Builders, 
Inc., Dept 4810, Garden City, N. Y. 


= «am in TIVE BAY TRIAL. COUPON, _ 
HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., 


Dept. 4810, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your ex- 
pense the Complete Health Builder Series containing 
Walter Camp’s entire ‘“‘Daily Dozen’’ on five double-dise 
ten-inch records; the 60 actual photographs, and the 
beautiful record-album. If for any reason I am not 
satisfied with the system. I may return it to you and 
will owe you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I 
will send you $2.50 in five days (as the first payment) 
and agree to pay $2 a month for four months until the 
total of $10.50 is paid. 


| SEG ee Oe ny aes Fees a 
(Please Write Plainly) 
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TE Cs os bce cca been eesakds ten DU ns an thae4. 


If you prefer to take sdvantage of our cash price send 
. , only .00. 
(Price outside U. 8. $12.50 cash with order) 


